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Art. 1. Tbe Morality of Shake/peare’s Drama illufrated. By Mrs. 
Griffith. 8vo. 7s. 6d. Cadell. 1775. 


HAKESPEARE has long poflefled the firft place among 
.) Englifh poets; and his poetical merit, though perhaps 
never furpafled, has been fo often celebrated by critics, com- 
mentators, and panegyrifts, that nothing now remains on this 
fubje&, but to return the echo of applaufe. But our admired 
countryman has of late been exhibited before the Public in a 
new point of light, as a moral philofopher. Mrs. Montague 
pronounces him one of the greateft moral philofophers that ever 
lived; Dr. Johnfon afferts, that from his writings a fyftem of 


focial duties may be fele€ted ; and feveral other modern writers 


have adopted this idea. But no one has purfued it fo far, or 
made fo proper a ufe of it, as the author of the prefent work. 
‘ Shakefpeare, fays Mrs. Griffith, is not only my poet but my 
philofopher alfo. Hlis anatomy of the human heart is deli- 
neated from nature, not from metaphyfics; referring immes 
diately to our intuitive fenfe, and not wandering with the fchool- 
men through the pathlefs wilds of theory.’ She carries her idea 
of the morality of Shakefpeare fo high, as to fpeak of it as § the 
higheft merit and nobleft excellence of his writings.’ In this 
we cannot but think that her partiality to the fubject of her 
work has mifled her judgment: for we apprehend that, to an 
impartial judge, Shakefpeare’s firft merit will always appear to 
lie in his creative powers of fancy; that * mufe of fire, which 
could afcend the brighteft heaven of invention,’ and which en- 
abled him to * body forth the forms of things unknown, and 
give to airy nothing, a local habitation and a name.’- We do 
hot, however, mean to infinuate that he did not poffefs a high 
degree of ethical merit, or that this branch of his merit does 
hot deferve the attention which our Author has given it. We 
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think Mrs. Griffith has performed a very acceptable fervice 
the Public, by tringing into one view the rich fund of moral 
inftruétion and entertainment which the works of Shakefpeare 
contain, and pointing out, with fo much good fenfe, and fuch 
a variety of pertinent obfervations, the moral leflons which are 
fometimes directly exprefled, and fometimes obliquely fuggelted, 
by the poet. 

Y Mire. Grifith has, in our opinion, fhewn much judgment in 
the particular point of view in which fhe has placed the mora- 
lity of Shakefpeare. She has not exhibited his charaAers as af. 
fording us materials for framing a fcientific fyftem of morals, or 
as furnifhing facts on which we might fpeculate with the defign 
of deducing geperal conclufions: for fhe was doubilefs aware, 
that reafoning from Shakefpeare’s characters is not neceflarily 
the fame thing as reafoning from nature and experience, She 
has rather chofen to collect his moral reflections, and point out 
the principal traits of moral character which he has drawn, 
with the immediate view of impreffing juft ideas and fentiments 
on the heart ; and has thus provided a book of moral and ceco- 
nomical inftruétion which may be of general, ufe, efpecially to 
young perfons. 

It is alfo with great propriety that fhe has * extended her col- 
Jeétion beyond the line of mere ethics, including whatever has 
a reference to the general ceconomy of life, refpecting prudence, 
polity, decency and decorum, or relative to the tender affec. 
tions and fond endearments of humar nature, and the domeftic 
ties, offices, and obligations. We have only to exprefs our 
wifh, that the Writer had added an alphabetical index, which 
wou!d have enabled her Readers at any time to turn to pertinent 
paflages on particular fubjects. From a work of this kind, 
which is itfelf, by far the greater part, quotation, it can only 
be neceflary to make a fhort extra&, in order to give out 
Readers an idea of.the Author’s method : 

ALL'S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
Act I, Scene I. 
F ¢ The Countefs of Roufillon {peaking of Helena her ward, 
aYS, 

XC I have thofe hopes of her good, that her education. pro 
mifes; her difpofition fhe inherits, which makes fair gifts 
fairer; for where an unclean mind carries virtuous qualities, 
there commendations go with pity; they are virtues and traitors 
too; in her they are the better for her fimplenefs ; the derives 
her honefty, and atchieves her goodnefs.” 

¢ The commentators are not agreed in opinion upon the ver 
bal fenfe of this paflage—but no matter; I fhall leave thelt 
criticifm undecided, and proceed to the moral interpretation 
it; which is, that a derived virtue, which implics a nate 
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good difpofition, affords confiderable: affiftance to a ftood edu- 
cation ; that accomplidhments, without fuch a foundation, are 
4 difadvantage to the pofleflors, as but tending to their con- 
demnation and reproach ; that the. innocence and fimplicity of 
Helena’s mind and heart made ufe of no arts, but Jef¢>her ta- 
lents to the natural effect of their own operations; and that 
though a good difpofition may be ipherited, virtues muft be 
purchafed. } 

‘ In the fame Scene, when Bertram comes to take leave of 
his mother, in order to attend the King, fhe gives him her 
blefing in a moft pathetic manner, and the moft effe€tual too, 
where the feeds of virtue are, by fetting his noble father before 

wethim as a pattern. To this fhe Jikewife adds fome precepts for 
the conduct of his life, which would have done honour té the 
firt fages of Egypt, Grecce, or Rome: 


Counte/s. ‘* Be thou ble&, Bertram, and fucceed thy father 
In manners, as in fhape! Thy blood and virtue 
Contend for empire in thee, and thy goodnefs 
Share with thy birthright! Love all, truft a few, 
Do wrong to none; be able for thine enemy, 4 
Rather in power, than ufe; and keep thy friend 
Under thy own life’s key: be check’d for filence, 
But never taxed for fpeech. What heaven more will, 
‘That thee may furnifh, and my prayers pluck down, 
Fall on thy head! Farewell, my fon!” i 


Scene II. ro 

‘ Frequent defcriptions of love recur in almoft every one of 
Shakefpeare’s plays. The enamoured Helena fpeaks very af- 
fetingly on this fubjeét here; firft,. by reproving the vain ame 
bition of her paffion for Bertram, a young nobleman fo fat 
above her hopes, and then proceeding, notwithftanding, though 
very naturally, to give an account of the fond indulgencies 
with which fhe ftill nourifhes her flame: 


Helena, ‘¢ My imagination 

Carries no favour in it, but my Bertram’s. 

I am undone! There is no living, none, 

If Bertram be away—lt were all one 

‘That I fhould love a bright particular ftar, 

And think to wed it ;,he is fo above me. 

In his bright radiance and collateral light 

Mutt I be comforted ; nox in his iphere. 

The ambition in my love thus plagues itfelf; 

‘The hind that would be mated by the lion, 

Matt die for love—’T was pretty, though a plague, 

To fee him every hour; to fit and draw 

His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 

In our heart’s tablet: heart too capable 

Of every line and trick of his fweet favour! f 
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But now he’s gone! and my idolatrous fancy 











A i : Mutt fanctify his relics.” 
ok * The preferences which worthlefs people, flatterers, and 
nd parafites, too often gain by addrefs and compliances, before 
' perions of unfupple merit and virtue, are well fet forth in this 
ier place : 
i | Ph © Helena, {peaking of Parolles, fays, 
af ‘¢ I know him a notorious liar; 
| Think him a great way fool, wholly a coward ; 
- Yet thefe fixed evils fit fo fit in him, 
That they take place, when Virtue’s fteely bones 
iy Look bleak in the coid wind; full oft we fee 
| Cold Wiidain waiting on fuperfuous Folly.” R 
___ 
Art. JI. Liberal Opinions upon Aximal:, Max, and Providence, in 
which are introduced Anecdotes of a Gentleman: Addrefled to the 
| Right Hon. Lady Ch***th. By Couriney Meimoth.. 12mo, 
1 | 2 Vols. 6s. Robinfon. 4775. 
| N the courfe of our labours we have frequent occafion to 
obferve and Jament the mifapplication of talents, which, 
! Pi employed in the way that Nature would dire&t, might do cre. 
| dit to their poffeflors, and afford enertainment, or be ufeful, 


He to the Public. Of this mifapplication, the prefent work fur. 
| nifhes a ftriking inftance. From feveral lively narratives occa- 
fionally introduced in this mifcellany, the Author appears to be 

capable of delineating manners and characters, efpecially in low 


if life, with a degree of fpirit and bumour, which, under the ve 
di | : gulation of a correct tafte, might render him an avreeable noe 
at velift, But, not content to follow the natural bent of his ge 


nius, and confine himfelf to the walk of low humour, in which 
he would probably make fome figure, he, at once, labours to 


4 t climb the fteep afcent of Parnaffus, and is ambitious to enrol 
aay himfelf among the philofophers. His poetical attempts inter 
fh, {perfed through this volume, are too feeble and profaie to me- 


ritanencomium. But we fhall for the prefent decline a parti- 
} cular critique upon the productions of the poet, to make room 

for fome remarks on the liberal opinions of the philofopher. 
Though this Writer cloaths his ideas in the drefe of fiction, 
4 and appears to aflume a gay and fportive humour, it is eafy to 
¥ difcern that his defign is of a very /erious nature. The fpiritand 
| tendency of his work evidently appears te be nothing lefs than 
J to bring the principles and_ practice of Benevolence into con- 
f tempt, and to attack the ftrong-holds of Virtue. He has in- 
i 


vented and ftrung together feveral tales, in which the mot 
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Ty amiable affections and generous actions are reprefented as pro 
PAR du@tive of nothing but vexation and calamity; the moral of 
Uh %kich, not only impticd but repeatedly expreffed, icy * to 
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good is not the way to be happy.’ On fuch an occafion as this 
it becomes neceflary, that, laying afide tne weapons of raillery, 
and fuppreffing every inclination to lenity, we exprefs our 
hearty difapprobation of the detign and fpirit of the work, and 
endeavour, in a few words, to exp fe the weaknefs and futility 
of the Writer’s opiniors. } 

His argu nents, divetted of all the ornaments which they de- 
rive from fancy and fictitious narrative, and exhibited in their 
fimple naked form, amount to nothing more than this, that, in 
fome inftances, benevolent actions are mifunderftood, or mect 
with ungrateful returns; that virtue fomet:mes fails of obtaining 
its external rewards, and is opprefied and afflicted. Benignus, 
the bero of the principal tale, had been taught from his child- 
hood that, to be good was to be happy. And, $ following the 
habit of thinking as well as feeling right, which he had ac- 
quired from rezding the Bible and the Spectator, he purfued 
that line which he then thought to be the road to happinefs, 
but which he afterwards perceived to he the certain path to in- 
dignity and difgrace.”? This “beral opinion the Author repeatedly 
aflerts, fometimes in the perfon of fome of his fictitious cha- 
racters, and fometimes in his own. His grocer (a character 
drawn with fome humour) fays, * Benevolence indeed !—'tis 
very well to talk of in the pulpit, as Mafter Holdfait fays ; and 
tis very well in your hiftory-books, and your fermon books ; 
but it wo’nt do in the world—not at all—a man may give away 
all he has and be never the nearer—people will only laugh at 
him, when all is faid and done.’—Into the mouth of the Qua. 
ker he puts Janguage which ill agrees with the general princi- 
ples and manners of that people. * Benevolence, fays he, is 
not confined to the mere act of throwing away morey; I never 
give any money myfelf, but then I give flore of {piritual food.’ 
Benignus fpeaking in ridicule of the books left him by his 
guardian [among which by the way our Author has with fin- 
gular judgment joined Quarle’s Emblems and the Pilgrim’s Pro- 
grefs with Baxter on the Soul, and crowded St. Chry/oftom’s works, 
with the reft, into a fmall walnut-tree book-cate] fays, they 
were all fet to the fame tune, * Be good and be happy, and be 
happy and be good.’ Again he fays, ‘ An extreme tender and 
good mind, ardently purfuing its propenfities, is the moft im- 
proper mind in the world to produce terreftrial felicity. —Jn nine 
inflances out of ten, thofe propenfities are utterly againf? him in 
this world, and often bring their mafter to difcredit, poverty, 
and /hame.’ 

The Wricr, fpeaking in his own perfon, fays, that ¢ he ine 
tends bis own memoirs to be a counterpart to thofe of Benignus 
[a counterpart to a feries of benevolent aétions] and that both will 
idifputedly prove and validate the peculiar truth of this fingular 
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fentiment, among others, that nine times out of ten, a life of bes 
nevolence is a life of infult and pain ;’ and afterwards, ¢ In the 
few anecdotes of Benignus were briefly fhown, that nine times 
eut of ten [how exactly the Author muft have calculated !] to 
be good, in this world is not the way to be happy.’ Afters 
wards he fays, ¢ To man’s imperfe& vifion, many events— 
are not only repugnant to every moral, natural, or confcien- 
tious Jaw (were we to decide of them by the narrow line of 
human juftice) but are utterly oppofite to our own ideas of 
common compaffion. Still farther; I mean tod advance the 
matter much farther : it is a fact, attefted by the tears and ago- 
nies of a mournful multitude, that the horrid variety of mife- 
ries, which attract the attention on all fides, would tempt the 
fobereft head, and the devouteft heart in the world, to fufpeé 
that the affairs of that world were totally eclipfed in confufion, 
without a fingle ray of apparent regularity; judging, and 
faintly guided through the dark, only by the twilight glimmer- 
ings of natural reafon and natural equity.’ And again, after a 
Jong enumeration of human miferies, our Author advances fill 
farther, and fays: * To decide upon the matter agreeable to 
our ideas of rectitude, we fhould, without hefitation, pronounce 
it a monftrous fyftem, which confounds right and wrong, in- 
nocenice and error. Natural reafon would condemn it as in- 
confrftent—pagan philofophy would reje@ it as barbarous—pe- 
dantry would call it unft—poetry would declare it unjuft—— 
common-fenfe would pronounce it abfurd.’ And laftly, to 
complete the climax, he adds: * Were the death of the bedy, 
the death alfo of the foul—the devil himfelf, as the fyftem now 
ftands, might yet want a malignity in his nature to continue it, 
and in that cafe the wifeft way to put an end to a man’s tor- 
ments would be, ihe fhorteft ; and fuicide would obtain a fang- 
tion from common-fente.’ 

Such is our Author’s opinion of the prefent condition of man- 
kind, confidered in itfelf, without a regard to a future ftate. He 
teaches us, that virtue in its natural tendencies, and general 
iffues, is productive of mifery in this world: and yet he cails 
his work—an attempt to vindicate the ways of God to man. 
And he thinks himfelf juftified in giving it this chara&ter, be- 
caufe he finifhes his hiftory of human nature, by pointing out 
hopes to a future ftate, and telling us, that this profpeé is ful 
ficient for the cure of mifery, even though mifery were univer- 
fal, and reconcile the events of life to the fublimeft idea that 
was ever conceived of eternal goodne'!s. 

But hag it never occurred to our philofopher, that we can 
only judge of the charaéter of Deity by his operations ;—thas 
if the actual ftate of things were not at prefent favourable to 
the happinefs of his creatures, we could have no proof of “ 
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gracious intention towards them ;—and that if the prefent fyf- 
tem were not on the whole on the fide of virtue, we could not 
obey its laws, in this world, without living in the continual 
violation of the firft law of nature, and we fhould want tie 
ftrongeft natural argument to convince us that it will be re- 
warded hereafter ? If the Great Being who governs all, did not 
approve himfelf the friend of his creatures, and the rewarder of 
virtue, in the general tendencies of things in this world, where 
could we difcover a glimpfe of hope that he will be fuch in 
another ? 





Of God above, or man below, 
What can we reafon, but from what we know? 

Nor would it, in this cafe, be any folution of the difficulty 
torefer us to revelation: for there can be no fatisfa&tory proof 
of revelation, which doth not reft upon the principles of natu- 
ral religion : and if there be nct in nature fome rational grounds 
for our belief in Providence; if it be not manifeft from fac& 
and experience that the general tendencies of things are favours 
able to virtue and happinefs ; natural religion is a term without 
meaning.—To give up the prefent moral government of the 
Deity, and affert, that to be good is not the way to be happy 
in this world, and at the fame time pretend to vindicate the 
ways of God to man, is an affront to the common-fenfe of 
mankind. After fupporting /uch liberal opinions, with what face 
could the Writer cenfure the freethinkers of the age (and par- 


~ ticularly the philofopher who has ridiculed the doétrine that the 


prefent is the beft poffible fyftem) as * deferving the indignation 
of every honeft man?’ | 

But it is unneceflary that we fhould undertake the refutation 
of the doctrine which this Writer has advanced. Jt has been 
already repeatedly refuted, on the moft folid grounds, and in 
the moft f{cientific manner, by feveral writers on morals, whofe 
works do honour to our age and country ; and it is daily refuted 
by the general experience of mankind. We will therefore only 
remark farther, on this part of our Author’s fyftem, that after 
having endeavoured to take away the beft fupport of the human 
heart which this life affords, the doétrine that * to be good is ta 
be happy,’ he places even that doctrine, from whence he pro- 
fefles to derive his only confolation, in a ludicrous point of 
view, by contending for the immortality of brutes; not in the 
calm language of philofophy, nor with the ferioufnefs which 
becomes a Chriftian believer, but in the ftyle of low humour 


and buffoonry. 


© Look, Madam, upon your favourite—how harmlefs! how 
affectionate !—would it not hurt you to confider, that in a few 
years, the poor creature muft putrify in the duft, and, mixing 
with it, foon become common earth, without hope of refur- 
lig rection ? 
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rection? for my part, nothing could give a keener fhock to m 
fenfibility than the horrid idea of univerfal annihilation prevail- 
ing over the animal world. I proteft, Madam, I am almof 
ready to fhed a tear to the very fentiment. Muft my dear Ta. 
bythyetta—my demure Grimalcena—my merry Scugypugifla— 
with that great traveller Tripfea, fink into nothingnefs! intg 
oblivion! into dirt ! 
‘© © horrible, horrible, moft horrible !” 

We muft trepafs upon cur Readers’ patience a little longer, 
while we make them acquainted with another fet of Jiteral opi. 
nions, which our Author has admitted into his work. He in. 
troduces a clergyman, inftructing the young adventurer, that 
education is all in all; that both our belief and manners are 
the confequences of our fituations and conneétions; that 
virtue and vice are properties not more hereditary than adven- 
titious and artificial ; that property was originally the offspring 
ef violence; that its diftinétions, obtained by rapacity and 
firengthened by force, were afterwards fan@tified by political 
inftitutions ; that the idea of property, thus rendered facred and 
general, has daily become more venerable by time; and that 
therefore every man now gives up the point, and makes the 
moft of his fituation.—The Author’s idea of property may be 
farther feen in the following paflage : 

¢ Poor Benignus thought much of robbing an orchard. His 
tdea might be right, but I muft confefs to you that, for my 
part, though I had a pretty early knowledge of meum and tuum, 
I] was not quite fo fcrupulous as to this particular, Benignus 
was likewife frequently infulted for his benevolence—now 
avoided infult, by the only way to efcape it—either in a {choo 
or in the world—-for I was one of their own fort—did as they 
did, and was as thoughtlefs and as ¢rickful as the beft, or ra- 
ther the worft of them—the evils of life did not feize me fo foon 
as they feized Benignus.’ 

We fhall make no comment on this part of the work; and 
fhall only detain our Readers while we obferye, that we per- 
feétly agree with the Author in thinking that he has § faid 
cnough to fhew his intentions ;’ and that, if he fhould hereafter 
think fit to finifh the picture of which he has here only given 
the outlines—if, as he elegantly exprefles himfelf, ¢ the Loldne/s 
-—the graces—the proportions— the retouchings and the finifh- 
ings—are to be the bufinefs of feveral fedate, cautious, and 
careful fyture opportunities ;’—there is one part of the propofed 
tafk of correction, about which we think he needs give him- 
felf little trouble—for the piece is already, in our opinian, fuls 
ficiently bold. E. 
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Axt. TIL 4 Complete and Univerfal Englifo Di@ionary on a New 


Plan: Including not only I. A full Explanation of dificult Words 
and technical Terms, in all Faculties and Profeflions, whether in 
Algebra, Anatomy, Architeéture, Arithmetic, Aftronomy, Bo- 
tany, Chemiltry, Dialling, Divinity, Gardening, Geography, 
Geometry, Grammar, Heraldry, Hiitory, Hufbandry, Hydrofta- 
tics, Law, Mathematics, Mechanics, Military Art, Mufic, Na- 
tural Hifory, Navigation, Optics, Painting, Perfpective, Philo- 
fophy, Pneumatics, Poetry, Rhetoric, Sculpture, Surveying, &c. 
Bur 1]. A Pronouncing Didtionary ; in which the proper Sounds 
of Englifh Words are given in a Manner fo plain and fimple, that 
both Natives and Foreigners may correct an improper, or acquire 
a right Pronunciation of the Englifh Language. III. The Origin 
of each Word ; its different Meanings or Applications explained ; 
and illuftrated by Authorities, and properly accented ; as alfo fol- 
lowed by initial Letters, denoting the Part of Speech to which it 
js appropriated. 1V. The Difference between Words elteemed 
fynonimous pointed out ; and the proper Choice of them deter- 
mined, V. An Epitome of the Hiftory of England, including 
every remarkable Event from the Time of Egbert to the Conclu- 
fion of the Peace of Verfailles, in 1763, arranged alphabetically 
under each King’s Name, and including the Charaéter of each So- 
vereign, with the State of Arts and Sciences during his Reign. 
VI. An hiftorigal and geographical Defcription of the various Em- 
ires, Kingdoms, States, Republics, Provinces, Cities, and chief 
Towné of the known World. VII. A fhort Account of the primi- 
tive and modern Seéts and Divifions of the Chriftian Church; their 
Opinions and Pra€tices; together with a brief Hiftory of the Pro- 
phets and Apoitles. VIII. An authentic Account of the Coun- 
ties, Cities, and Market Towns, in England, Wales, and Scot- 
land; as alfo the Villages with Fairs ; the Days on which they are 
kept according to the New Stile; as well as the Cattle, Goods, 
and Merchandize fold thereat; and the exact Diftances from Lon- 
don, carefully corrected from the lateft Meafurement. To which 
are prefixed, a free Enquiry into the Origin and Antiquity of Let- 
ters; an Effay on the Origin and Antiquity of the Englifh Lan- 
guage; a Sketch of the Conftitution, Government, and Trade of 
England; a new compendious Grammar of the Englifh Lan- 
guage: And to the Whole is added, an Outline of ancient and 
modern Hiftory: Including a chronological Series of remarkable 
Events, Difcoveries, and Inventions, from the Creation to the 


prefent Time : Together with a complete Lift of the Grecian, Ro- 


man, and Englith Claflics, The Whole comprifing feveral Thou- 
fand Articles not to be found in any other Dittionary. By the 
Rev. James Barclay, Curate of Edmonton in Middlefex, and many 
Years Maiter of an Academy in Goodman’s Fields, and at Tot- 
tenham, and others. 8vo. 6s, Richardfon and Urquhart, &c. 
1774. 
HE Public being already fupplied with portable diGiona- 
ries for common ufe, by Bailey, Dyche, Fenning, &c. and 


by the o¢tavo abridgment ef Dr. Johnfon’s folio Englith dic- 


tionary ; 
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tionary ; it might be thought we were in no great need of anos 
ther work of this nature, which, as the preface declares,- jas 
* principally intended for the ufe of boys at fchool, and of thofe 
perfons who are no profound fcholars :’ and under fuch flight 
pretenfioris allowing the Rev. Mr. Barclay but the common cre. 
dit of being equal to the tafk of giving a diGionary, aided as 
he is by plenty ef former able lexicographerss it would appear 
invidious to defcend to minute criticifms and comparifons. He 
may therefore, on this ground, ftand a fair candidate for phe. 
ference among his many competitors, undifturbed, But we 
have copied a title-page of moft unreafonable length, which 
ftates his pretenfions in a far different ftyle, from the tranfient 
modefty exprefled in the preface. We are told with a fuff- 
ciency that never fails to difguft, becaufe it cannot be true, 
that the work is complete and univerjal: and notwithftanding the 
ee. is declared to be complete, that declaration is fol- 
owed by a moft pompous detail of its contents, in the ftyle of 
a quack bill. Though we do not intend to fcrutinize every ex- 
cellence which the Writer afcribes to his dictionary, yet it may 
be remarked that there is fo clear a diftin@ion between accent: 
ing and pronouncing, that fetting foreigners afide, it is pre- 
fumptuous in any man to pretend to teach even natives to Cor- 
re&t their provincial modes of utterance by the dead letter, how- 
éver crouded with arbitrary marks: and we find none in this 
@iCtionary befide the common accent. The Author has thought 
proper that this diftionary fhould be in fome degree, (but we 
ought to afk pardon for fpeaking lefs confidently than he chufes 
to do) a dictionary of {cience, as well as of words; and his pro- 
pofal for exercifing fchool-boys in the Englifh hiftorical part, 
may undoubtedly be of profitable ufe to initiate them in the 
hiftory of their own country; but however many articles it may 
contain in geography and ecclefiaftical hiftory, we have found 
it far from being either comp/ete or even uniform under thofe 
heads, Thus though Mr. Bw sjay and his namelefs affiftants 
fay that the geographical articles ¢ we will venture to pronounce 
to be more copious, better arranged, and more uniform, than 
in any other diétionary of this kind;’ yet we have met with 
many difappointments in confulting it. By the fixth divifton 
‘of the title, we are aflured of finding the various ftates, pro- 
vinces, and cities of the known world; why then could we not 
find Aquitaine, Britany, Burgundy, Normandy, Courland, Maorc- 
via, Tyrol, Dalinatia, Raguja, Vienna, Patagonia, &c? If we 
have Lfurial, why not Verfailles ? If the Orkney, why not the 
Shetland, ifles? If Mount tna, why not Vefuvius ? If Cor fick, 
why not Minorca? If Borneo, why not Sumatra? If we have 
the river Humber, why not the Thawies, Seine, Tyber, Niles Da- 
ube, Piaia, Euphrates, and-Ganges ? Of fe&ts and — 
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figion, why have we not the Janfenifis among the Catholics, 
the Moravians among the Proteftants, or A/abomedans and Gen- 
wos among the Orientals? Thefe are natural queftions, when 
we are promifed every thing; and though they might be ex- 
tended, the tafk is left for others, who, confiftently or not, are 
invited by the Authors of the Complete Dictionary, to point out 
‘the errors and defects of this edition, that they may be rec- 
tified in the next.” On fuch an opportunity it is recommended 
not to defcribe a buoy as tied to a cable fa/ened to the bottom 
of the fea; left landmen fhould be puzzled to conceive how it is 
faftened there : nor to defcribe cards as pieces of pafteboard cut 
into oblong fquares, for fear mathematicians fhould object to the 
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Art. IV. Continuation of the Account of PBryant’s new Syftem, or Ana- 
lyfis of ancient Mythology. See Review for Dec. 1774. 


HE fecond volume of this curious work opens with a dif- 
fertation on TEMPLE Rites in the firft ages; and the 
Author begins with obferving, that he muft continually put the 
Reader in mind, how common it was among the Greeks, not 
only out of the titles of the deities, but out of the names of 
towers, and other edifices, to form perfonages, and then to 
invent hiftories, to fupport what they had done. When they 
had created a number of fuch ideal beings, they tried to find 
out fome relation: and thence proceeded to determine the pa- 
rentage and filiation of each, juft as fancy direéted.—The 
words Purathus, and Puratheia, were in the language of Egypt 
PureAth, and Por-Ait, formed from two titles of the god of 
Fire. Out of the one of thefe the Grecians made a perfonage, 
which they exprefled IIgosros, Proetus, whofe daughters, or 
rather the prieftefles, were the Proetides. And as they fol- 
lowed the Egyptian rites, and held a cow facred; they were in 
confequence of it fuppofed to be turned into cows.—Proteus of 
iLgypt, whom Menelaus was fuppofed to have confulted about 
his paflage homeward, was a tower of this fort, with a purait. 
it was an edifice, where both priefts and pilots refided to give 
information ; and where a light was continually burning to di- 
rect fhips in the night.——Proteus was an Egyptian title of the 
Deity, and he was the fame as Ofiris, and Canobus. He was 
particularly the God of Mariners, who confined his department 
to the fea. From hence, Mr, Bryant thinks, may be unra- 
velled the myftery about the pilot of Menelaus, who is faid to 
have been named Canobus, and to have given name to the prin- 
cipal feaport in Egypt; a ftory which was juftly ridiculed by 
the priefts of the country. The hiftory of Menelaus in Egypt, 
¥ fuch a perfon ever exifted, amounts ta this: In a ftate of 
yacertainty 
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uncertainty he applied to a temple near Canobus, which wag 
facred to Proteus ; and from this place he obtained proper ad. 
vice, by which he directed his voyage. 
_ Several other circumitances of the Pagan mythelogy are ex. 
plained in the prefent differtation, But what chiefly diftin. 
guilhes it, is the fad account it gives of human nature, and the 
barbarous rites of the ancient Amonian pricits. They appear 
to have been monfters of crue!ty, aod their manner of feedin 
was horrid. “The impreffions which the terror of them had 
made lafted a long time, and are traced in a variety of parti. 
culars by our learned Writer. 
Mr. Bryant’s next difcourfe is concerning Meed or Mums, 
. ,and the goddefs Hippa. One of the moft ancient deities of the : 
- Amonians, he obferves, was named Meed, or Meet; by which 
was fignified divine wifdom. It was rendered by the Grecians 
Matis in the mafculine: but feems to have been a feminine 
deity ; and reprefented under the fymbol of a bezutiful female 
countenance furrounded with ferpents. “Ihe Author of the 
Orphic poetry makes Metis the ortzin of all things: and Pro- 
clus fuppofes this perfonage to be the fame as Pianes, and 
Dionulus, from whem al] things proceeded. ‘Timotheus Chro- 
nographus has left, alfo, a remarkable account of this divinity, 
—Hippa was another gocdefs of the like antiquity, and equally 
obfolete. Some traces however are fill to be found in the Or- 
phic verfes above-méntioned, by which we may difcover her 
original character and department. She is there reprefented as 
the nurfe of Dionufus, and fcems to have been the fame as 
Cybele. —She is faid to have been the foul of the world: and 
the pe:fon who received and foftered Dionufus, when he came 
from the thigh of his father.—Hippa was a facred Egyptian 
term —Ceres had the title of Hippi: and the goddefs of Wif- 
dom, Minerva, had the fame. We read alfo of Juno Hippia, 
who at Olympia partook of joint rites and worfhip with thofe 
equeftrian deities, Neptune and Mars.—As Ceres was ftiled 
Hippa, the Grecians imagined her to have been turned intoa 
mare; and many legendary ftories arofe from this ancient term 
being obfolete, and milfapplied. The Hippai, which the Greeks 
mifconftrued Mares, were prieftefies of the goddefs Hippa, who 
was of old worfhipped in Theflaly, and Thrace, and in many 
different regions ; but the worlhip growing obfolete, the very 
terms were at laft miftaken. How far this worfhip once pre- 
vailed may be known from the many places denominated from 
Hippa.—It was a title of Apollo, or the Sun, and was fome- 
times expreffed in the mafcwiine gender Hippos. From the evl- 
dence he has produced, Mr. Bryant thinks it manifeft, that 
baih thefe words related to the luminary Ofiris ; and a 
3 ore 
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fome particular department of that deity, who was the fame as 
Dionufus. 

Jn treating concerning the rites of Damater, or Ceres, our 
Author takes notice, that the general character of this goddefs 
js fo innocent, and rural, that one would imagine nothing 
cruel] could proceed from her fhrine. But there was a time 
when fome of her temples were as much dreaded as_thofe of 
Scylla, and the Cyclops. They were courts of jultice; whence 
fhe is often {poken of as a Jawgiver.——The deity, to whom fhe 
was a fubftitute, was E!, the Sun.—Her Roman name Ceres, 
exprefled by a Gerys, was by the Dorians mere pro- 
perly rendered Garys, It was originally a name of a city, 
called Xapss : for many of the deities were erromeoufly called 
by the name of the places where they were worfhipped. Charis 
is Char Is, the city of Fire.——Her title of Damater was equally 
foreign to Greece; and came from Babylonia, and the Eaft. 
It may after this feem extraordinary, that fhe fhould ever be 
eteemed the goddefs of Corn. ‘This notion arofe in part from 
the Grecians not underftanding their own theclogy: which, 
bad originally, became continually more depraved, thiough their 
ignorance. The towers of Ceres were P’ustain, or Meuravese 5 
fo called from the fires which were perpetually there preferved. 
The Grecians interpreted this vex tassov; and rendered, what 
wes a temple of Orus, a granary of corn.—Many of the an- 
cient temples were dedicated to the deity under the name of 
Perfephone, or Proferpine, the fuppofed daughter of Ceres. 
They were in reality the fame perfonage.—The tribunal of 
Proferpine feems in many places to have been very formidable.— 
Nonnus fays, Proferpine armed the Furies. ‘The notion of which 
Furies arofe from the cruelties practifed in the Prutaneia, They 
were called by the Latins Furie; and were arigina'ly only 
priefts of fire: but were at laft ranked among the hellifh tore 
mentors. 

Our ingenious Writer imagines, that the ftory of the Har- 
pies relates to priefts of the Sun. They were denominated from 
their feat of refidence, which was an oracular temple called 
Harpi, and Hirpi, analogous to Orphi, and Urphi, in other 
places.— They were a college of pricfts in Bithynia; and on 
that account called Cahen. They feem to have been a fet of 
rapacious perfons, who were guilty of repeated acts of violence 
and cruelty.—There is reafon to think, that, in the places 
where the priefts of Fire refided, a cuftom prevailed of making 
ftrangers engage in fight with fome of the priefts trained up for 
that purpofe. The manner of contention was either with the 
caitus or by wreftling. Several curious evidences of this cuftom 
are produced by our Author ; and he concludes with remarking, 
that the hiftories of which he has been {peaking were founded 
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in truth, though the perfonages are not real. * Such cuftoms: 
fays he, did prevail in the firft ages: and in confequence of 
thefe cuftoms we'find thofe beggarly attributes: of wreftling and 
boxing conferred upon fome of the chief divinities.—From thefe 
cuftoms were derived the Iftthmian, Nemean, Pythic, and 
Olympic games, together with thofe at Delos.—Thefe conten. 
tions had always in them fomething cruel and favage: but in 
later times they were conducted with an appearance of equity, 
Of old the whole ceremony was a moft unfair and barbarous 
procefs. 

* Another name for the Amonian temples was Campi. It 
was in after times made to fignify the parade before the tem. 
ples, where they wreftled, and otherwife celebrated their facred 
games; and was exprefled Campus.—Among the Latios the 
word Campus came to mean any open and level fpace; but 
among the Sicilians the true meaning was in fome degree pres 
ferved.—It was properly a place of exercife in general.—Campe 
was an oracular temple and inclofure, facred to Ham or Cham; 
where people ufed to exercife.—There were many Campi in 
Greece; and they are to be found in many parts of the world, 
where the Amonian religion obtained, which was propagated 
much farther than we are aware. In our ifland the exhibition 
of thofe manly fports in vogue among country people is called 
Camping: and the inclofures for that purpofe, where they 
wreftle and contend, are called Camping Clofes,’ 

From the confideration of fo many ancient words and cuf- 
toms, by. the means of which Mr, Bryant has been enabled to 
throw an uncommen light upon mythology, he proceeds to 
the ancient heroes. ‘This part of his fubjeét he begins with ob- 
ferving, that it has been his uniform purpofe, during the whole 
procefs which he has made in his fyftem, to fhew, that the 
Grecians formed deities out of titles; and that they often ate 
tributed to one perfon, what belonged toa people. * When 
they had completed the hiftory, continues our Author, they 
generally took the merit of it to themfelves. By means of this 
clue we may obtain an infight into fome of the moft remote, 
and moft obfcure parts of antiquity. For many and great at- 
chievements have been attributed to heroes of the firft ages, 
which it was not poffible for them fingly to have performed, 
And thefe a@ions, though in fome degree diveriified, and given 
to different perfonages, yet upon examination wil] be found ta 
relate to one people or family; and to be at bottom one and 
the fame hiftory.’ 

The firft bero here mentioned is Ofiris ; and after a fhort res 
cital of the principal actions afcribed to him, Mr. Bryant givess 
from Diodorus Siculus, an infcription upon a facred pillar, at 
Memphis, to the following purport. Aty father was ~~ 
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jy youngest of all the gods. I am the King Ofiris, who carried my 
gns over the face of the whole earth, till I arrived at the uninbaa 
jited parts of India. From thence I paffed through the regions of 
te North to the fountain head of. the Ifter.. I vifited alfa other res 
mote countries ; nor ficppea I tifl:I came ta the Wefleru Ocean, I 
gn the eldef? fon of Cronus ; fprung from the genuine and refpagtabla 
race Of (Xwos) Sous, and am related to the Fountain of Day. There 
js not a nation upon earth, where J have. not, been, and to whofe good 
[have not contributed. toe s*Ssrall 1 
_¢ This, fays.our Author, is a. very.curious piece of ancient 
hitory ; and iggyill be found to bg; in. great meafure true, if 
taken with this allowance, that what is here faid to have been 
atchieved by one perfon, was the, work.of many, . Ofiris' was a 
tile conferred upon more -perfons than ene; by which means 
the hiftory of the firft ages, bas,been, in. fome degree.confounded. 
In this defcription the Cuthites are alluded to, who carried on 
the expeditions here mentioned, “Fhey were one branch of the 
pofterity of Ham, who is here fpoken of as the eldeft fon of 
Cronus.—-By Cronus we.are to underftand the fame perfon as ig 
alfo reprefented under the name of Sous ;-——who can be no 
other than the great Patriarch under a title of the Sun,—In re- 
{pect to the travels of Ofiris, we fhall find that the pofterity of 
Ham did traverfe, at different times, the regions above-men- 
tioned : and in many of them took up their abode.’ ——Ofiris, 
however, is a title often conferred. upon the great Patriarch 
himfelf: and there is no way. to find out the perfon meant, but 
by obferving the hiftory which is fubjoined. ong 
Perfeus was onevof the mott ancient herges in the mythology 
of Greece: the. merit of whofe fuppofed atchievements the 
Helladians took te themfelves; and gave out that he was a 
native of Argos. He is reprefented;as the anceftor of the Gres 
cian Hercules, fuppofed to have been born at Thebes in Boeotias 
But Mr. Bryant informs us, after having related the adventures 
ef Perfeus, that neither he nor Hercules were of Grecian ori- 
ginal; notwithftanding the genealogies framed in that country. 
The hiftory of Perfeus came apparently from Egypt, as we may 
learn from Diodorus.x——Herodotus more truly reprefents him 
as an Aflyrian; by which is meant a Babylonian.—~Though 
he was reprefented as a Babylonian, yet he refided in Egypr, 
and is faid to have reigned at Memphis.. ‘To fay the truth; he 
was worthipped at that place: for Perfeus-was no other than the 
Sun, the chief god. of the Gentile world. . His true name was 
Perez, or Parez, rendered Perefis, Perfes, and Perfeus: and in 
the account given of this perfonage we have the hiftory of ‘the 
Perefians, Parrhafians, and Perezites in their .feveral peregrina- 
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it is a mixed hiftory, in which their forefathers are alluded: 
to; particularly their great progenitor, the Father of Mane 
kind. Bochart thinks that the name both of Perfis and Per. 
feus was from Paras, a-horfe: becaufe the Perfians were cele 
brated horfemen, and took great delight in that animal. Bue 
it muft be confidered that the name is very ancient, and prior 
to this ufe of horfes.—Perfeus was the fame as Mithras, whofe 
facred cavern was: ftyled Perfeiim. 

A fhort article is allotted to Myrina, and the Amazonians of 

Lybia. From the thingsrecorded of Myrina, it appears that fhe 
was a Gentile’ divinity. ‘In- her fuppofed conquefts we: may, 
in great mealure, fee’ the ‘hiftory of Ofiris, and Perfeus, re. 
verfed, and in fome degree abridged ; yet not fo far varied, but 
that the purport may be plainly dilcerned. 
- Similar to the foregoing, fays our Author, are the expedi. 
tions of Hercules ; of whofe exploits he gives a fummary rela~ 
tion. The philofopher Megaclides could not be brought to pay 
the leaft credit to the hiftories of this hero; and Strabo feems 
to have thought a great part of them to have been a fable. In 
fhort, the whole account of this perfonage is very inconfiftent: 
and though writers have tried to compromife matters by fup- 
pofing more perfons than one of this name, yet the whole is 
ftill incredible, and can never be fo adjufted as to merit the leaft 
belief. —Hercules was the chief deity of the Gentile world; 
the fame as Hermes, Ofiris, and Dionufus.——What has been 
attributed to this god fingly, was the work of Herculeans; a 
people who went under this title, among the many which they 
aflumed ; and who were the fame as the Ofirians, Perefians, 
and Cuthites.<-In the detail of Hercules’s peregrinations is con- 
tained, in great meafure, an hiftory of the Cuthites, and of 
their Settlements. Each of the’e the Greeks have defcribed as 
a warlike expedition, and have taken the glory of it to them- 
felves. - 

The hiftory of .Dionufus, which is clofely conne&ed with 
that of Bacchus, though they were two diltinét perfons, is 
fhewn, by Mr. Bryant, to be in the whole of it very incon- 
fiftent, in refpect both to time and place. Writers therefore 
have tried to remedy this by introducing different peopleof the 
fame name. Hence Dionufus is multiplied into as many per- 
fonages as Hercules. His hiftory was looked upon as very in- 
terefting, and on that account was the chief theme of all the 
ancient bards.—He was the fame to Ofiris; and many of ‘the 
Jater mythologifts acknowledged this truth.—We muft for the 
moft part confider the account given of Dionufus as the hiftory 
ef the Dionufians. This is twofold. Part relates to their rites 
and religion; and in the other part are enumerated the various 
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colonies of the people, who were denominated from him, They 
were the fame as the Ofirians and Herculeans; all of one fa- 
mily, though under ditterent appellations. 

Our fagacious Writer obferves, that from what has been faid, 
we may perceive that the fame hiftory has been appropriated to 
different perfonages; and that, if we look farther into the an- 
nals of the firft ages, we fhall find more inftances to the fame 
purpofe. The inftances pointed out are Cronus, Aftarte, Ou- 
ranus, Apollo, Themis, Zeuth, and Thoules, 

Thefe accounts our Author has collated, and brought in fuc- 
ceflion to each other, that we may at one view fee the abfurdity 
of the hiftory, if taken in the common acceptation. ¢* And 
however numerous, continues he, my inftances may have been, 
I fhall introduce other examples before I quit the fubje@, I 
muft particularly fpeak of an Egyptian hero, equally ideal with 
thofe above-mentioned ; whoie hiftory, though the moft ro- 
mantic and improbable of any, bas been admitted ag‘credible 
and true. The perfon to whom I allude, is the celebrated Se- 
foftris. Moft of the ancient hiftorians fpeak of his great at- 
chievements ; and the moft learned of the modern chronologifts 
have endeavoured to determine his zra, and point out the time 
of his reign, But their endeavours have been fruitlefs; and 
they vary about the time when he lived not lefs than a thou- 
fand years: nay, fome differ even more than this in the era 
which they aflign to him.’ 

Among the authors who have written concerning this extra- 
ordinary perfonage, Diodorus Siculus is the moft uniform and 
full; and with his evidence Mr. Bryant begins his accounts 
© The detail given by this hiftorian is very plain and precife: 
and we proceed very regularly and minutely in a geographical 
feries from one conque{t to another: fo that the ftory is ren- 
dered in fome degree plaufible. But we may learn from Dio- 
dorus himfelf, that little credit is to be paid to this narration, 
after all the pains he may have taken to win upon our credu- 
lity. He ingenuoufly owns, that not only the Grecian writers, 
but even the priefts of Egypt, and the bards of the fame coun- 
try, varied in the accounts which they gave of this hero, and 
were guilty of great inconfiftence.—~-Though Diodorus Sicu- 
lus has culled the moft probable atchievements of Sefottris, 
and coloured and arranged them to the belt advantage, they 
Rill exceed belief. —Yet the hiftory cf this perfonage has been 
admitted as credible by the moft learned writers and chronolo- 
gifts —Sir John Marfham and Sir Ifaac Newton fuppofe him to 
have been the Sefac of the {criptures. But this opinion is very 
ably confuted by our ingenious Author, who fhews, that we 
know nothing farther of Sefac, or Shifhak, than what relates 
to his expedition againft Judea; and that if fuch a perfon as 
Rev, June, 1775. Kk Sefoftris 
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Sefoftris had exifted, his reign muft have been of the earlieft 
date. The diflertation is concluded with fome excellent obfer- 
vations upon the early ftate of the world ; from which it is ap- 
parent that thofe who fpeak of mighty empires being at that 
time founded, know little of true hiftory, and have formed a 
very wrong judgment of the politics which then univerfally 
revailed. 

' To the account of the Mythic heroes of Egypt, Mr. Bryant 
thinks it neceflary to fubjoin two others of the like ftamp, who 
have made no le(s figure in the annals of Babylon and Affyria, 
The perfons here meant are Ninus and Semiramis; whofe con- 
quefts, though they did not extend fo far as thofe above al- 
luded to, are yet alike wonderful, and equally groundlefs. After 
{tating the hiftory of Ninus and Semiramis, he remarks that it 
is in a great meafure founded upon terms which have been mif- 
contrued, and that fictions have been invented in confequence 
of the miftakes. Under the charaéter of Semiramis we are to 
underftand a people ftyled Semarim, a title aflumed by the an« 
cient Babylonians.—In fhort, the whole of the hiftory of Ninus 
and Semiramis, in its common acceptation, is to the laft degree 
abfurd and improbable: but if we, for a perfon, fubftitute a 
people, we fhall find, when it is {tripped of its falfe colouring, 
that there is much truth in the narration. It was a common 
mode of expreffion to call a tribe or family by the name of its 
founder ; and a nation by the head of the line. People are 
often fpoken of collectively in the fingular under fuch a patro- 
nymic.—The Ninevites and Samarim did perform all that is 
attributed to Semiramis and Ninus. They did conquer the 
Medes and Baétrians ; and extended their dominions weftward 
as far as Phrygia, and the river T'anais, and to the fouthward 
as far as Arabia and Egypt. But thefe events were many ages 
after the foundation of the two kingdoms. ‘They began under 
Pul of Nineve; and were carried on by Affur Adon, Salma- 
naflar, Sennacherib, and others of his fucceffors. 

‘ The celebrated Zoroafter, fays our Author, feems to have 
been a perfonage as much miftaken, as any who have preceded, 
The ancients, who treated of him, have defcribed him in the 
fame foreign light, as they have reprefented Perfeus, Dionufus, 
and Oiiris. ‘They have formed a character, which by length 
of time has been feparated, and eftranged, from the perfon to 
whom it originally belonged. And as, among the ancients, 

- there was not a proper uniformity obferved in the appropriation 
of terms, we fhall find more perfons than one fpoken of under 
the character of Zoroafter ; though there was one principal, to 
whom it more truly related..——Hyde, and other learned men, 
have imagined that Zerdufht, who is faid to have been one of 

the Magi, and is fuppofed to have firft formed a code of infti- 
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tutes for the Perfees, was the ancient Zoroafter. But Mr. 
Bryant, who has difplayed much curious learning upon the 
fubject, hath proved that Dr. Hyde is greatly miftaken. Many 
were called after Zoroafter: but who among men was the proto- 
type can only be found out by diligently collating the hiftories 
which have been tranfmitted. ‘Tohe title originally belonged ta 
the Sun; but was metaphorically beftowed upon facred and en- 
lightened perfonages. Some have thought that the perfon al- 
Juded to was Ham. He has by others been taken for Chusy 
alfo for Mizraim, and Nimrod ; and by Huetius for Mofes. 

By Zoroafter being the author of Magia, is meant, that he 
was the firft promoter of religious rites, and the inftruGtor of 
men in their duty to God. The war of Ninus with Zoroafter 
of Baétria relates probably to fome hoftilities carried on be- 
tween the Ninevites of Affyria, and the Baétrians, who had 














embraced the Zoroaftrian rites. i" 

The character of Orpheus is in fome refpects not unlike that | 

of Zoroafter. Our learned Writer, having colleéted togethes 

many of the traditions concerning Orpheus, obferves, that to 

: remedy the inconfiftencies which arife in his hiftory, it has 

been fuppofed that there were many perfons of this name. iy 

. Suidas takes notice of no lefs than four in Thrace. But all 

L thefe will not make the hiftory confiftent. Voffius, therefore, ie 

$ with good reafon, doubts whether fuch a perfon ever exifted. 

e ‘1 have fhewn, fays Mr. Bryant, that colonies from Egypt 

- fettled in the region of Sethon, called afterwards Sethonia, upon 

$ the river Paleftinus. They were likewife to be found in the 

e | countries of Edonia, Pieria, and Peonia: in one of which they 

d founded a city and a temple. The Grecians called this city } 

d Orpheus. But the place was originally exprefled Orphi, by 

S which is meant the oracular temple of Orus. Froth hence, and } 

1 from the worfhip here inftituted, the people were ftyled Or- | 

° phites, and Orpheans. They were noted for the Cabiritic my- | 
fleries; and for the Dionufiaca, and worfhip of Damater. 

e They were likewife very famous for the medicinal arts; and 

1, for their fkill in aftronomy and mufic. But the Grecians have ¢ 

€ comprehended under the character of one perfon the hiftory of y 

Sy a people.” Our Author goes on to mention fome other circum- . 

h ftances relative to Orpheus, and then takes notice, that it wag 

1 from the Babylonian and Perfian Magi, that the Orphic rites 

Sy were originally derived. They came from Babylonia to Egypt, 

mn and from thence to Greece. We accordingly find this parti- i 

et cular in the character of Orpheus,—zhat he was great in all the AE 

to myfteries of the Magi. We moreover learn from Stephanus Mo- 

ny hachius, that Orphon, a term of the fame purport as Orpheus; 

of Was one of the appellations by which the Magi were called. m 

He Orpicn, quod Arabibus Magum fonat. In fhort, under the ch2s 
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raéter of Orpheus, we have the hiftory both of the deity and 
of his votaries. 

The laft of the heroes here confidered is Cadmus; concern. 
ing whom, and the collateral circumftances arifing from the ac. 
counts given of him, Mr. Bryant has treated more largely than 
upon Dionufus, Sefoftris, or any other of the fuppofed great 
travellers and conquerors of the earlieft ages. The expeditions 
of Cadmus, though not fo extenfive as fome which have been 
mentioned, are yet efteemed of much confequence in the hif- 
tory of ancient nations, The time of his arrival in Greece ig 
looked up to, as a fixed zra; and many points in chronology 
are thereby determined.—Bochart, with wonderful ingenuity, 
and equal learning, tries to folve the znigmas under which the 
hiftory of Cadmus is reprefented. He fuppofes him to have 
been a fugitive Canaanite, who fled from the face of Jofhua; 
and that he was called Cadmus from being a Cadmonite, which 
is a family mentioned by Mofes. In like manner he imagines, 
that Harmonia had her name from Mount Hermon, which was 
probably in the diftri€t of the Cadmonites.—Yet after all Bo- 
chart’s ingenious conje€tures, our Author declares, that he is 
obliged to diffent from him in fome points ; and particularly in 
on¢, which is of the greateft moment. He cannot be induced 
to think that Cadmus was a Phenician. Having taken pains 
to fhew that his doubts, in this refpect, are well founded, his 
next endeavour is to prove that no fuch perfon as Cadmus 
exifted. This matter is laboured at large; and after taking 
notice of the feveral relations which are given of the adventures 
of Cadmus, our fagacious Writer afks, * Is it credible that 
any perfon could have penetrated into the various regions 
whither he is fuppofed to have gone; to have founded colo- 
nies in Phenicia, Cyprus, Rhodes, Thera, Thafus, Anaphe, 
Samothracia; to have twice vifited the Hellefpont; to have 
worked the mines in the Pangean mountains, and in other 
places; to have made fettlements in Euboea, Attica, Boeotia, 
and Illyria; and, above all, to have had fuch territories in 
Afric ? He is reprefented as heir to the kingdom of Egypt: 
this he quitted and obtained a kingdom in Phenicia. He leaves 
this too; and after much wandering arrives in Greece ; where 
he founds feveral cities, and reigns fixty-two years. After this, 
hard to conceive! he is made King in Illyria. He mutt alfo 
have reigned in Afric: and his dominion feems to have been 
confiderable, as he founded an hundred cities. He is repres 
fented as a King in Armenia; and had there too no {mall ter- 
ritory. Sure kingcoms in thofe times muft have been very 
cheap, if they were fo eafily attainable, But the whole is cer- 
tainly a miftake; at leaft in refpeét to Cadmus. No perfon 


could poffibly have effected what is attributed to him. They 
were 
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were not the atchievements of one perfon, nor of one age. 
And place Cadmus at any given zra, and arrange his. hiftory, 
as may appear moft plaufible ; yet there will arife numberlefs 
inconliftencies from the connexions he mutt have in refpeci to 
time, place, and people; fuch as no art nor difpofition can 
remedy.’ 

It may be afked, if there were no fuch man as Cadmus, what 
did the ancients allude to under this charaGter? And what is 
the true purport of thefe biftories? Mr. Bryant anfwers, that 
the travels of Cadmus, like the expeditions of Perfeus, Sefoftris, 
and Ofiris, relate to colonies, which at different times went 
abroad, and were diftinguifhed by this title. But what was the 
work of many, and performed at various feafons, has been at- 
tributed to one perfon, Cadmus was one of the names of Ofiris, 
the chief deity of Egypt. Both Europa and Harmonia are of 
the like nature. They were titles of the deity ; but aflumed by 
colonies who went out and fettled under thefe denominations. 

A variety of circumftances are produced by our Author, to 
fhew that Cadmus was a different perfonage from what he is 
generally imagined. He may principally be efteemed Ham, 
who by his pofterity was looked up to as the Sun. That he 
was the fame as Ham will appear from the etymology of his 
name. It is a compound of Achad-Ham, rendered by the 
Greeks Acadamus and Academus, and contracted Cadmus. 
Achad was a title of the Sun. Many learned men have thought 
that the place at Athens called Academia was founded by 
Cadmus, and denominated from him: and of this latter cir- 
cumftance Mr, Bryant makes no doubt. The Ceramicus at 
Athens had the fame name; and it,was.undoubtedly given from 
the fame perfonage.—The ftory of Cadmus, and Europa, re- 
lates to people from Egypt, and Syria, who went abroad at dif- 
ferent times, and fettled in various parts. They are faid to have 
been determined in their place of refidence by an ox, or cow: 
by which this is only meant, that they were directed by an 
orale: for without fuch previous inquiry no colonies went 
abroad. Under the charaéter of Europa are to be underftood 
people ftyled Europeans, from their particular mode of worfhip. 
The firtt variation from the purer Zabaifm confifted in the 
Ophiolatreia, or worfhip of the Serpent. This worfhip pre- 
vailed in Babylonia, Egypt, and Syria; from which countries 
it was brought. by the Cadmians into Greece. The name Eu- 
fopa is a compound, Eur-Ope, analogous to Canope, Cano- 
phis, and Cnuphis of Egypt; and fignifies Orus Pytho. It is 
rendered by the Greeks as a feminine, upon a fuppofition that 
it was the name of a woman; but itgelated proper!y to a coun 
try; and we find many places of thi like etymology in Media, 


Aytia, and Babylonia, which were expreffed in the ma‘cu- 
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line, Europos, and Oropus. The fame alfo is obfervable in 
Greece. | 

‘ The learned writers, who have treated of the Cadmians, 
have failed in nothing more than in not confidering that they 
were a twofold colony, which came both from Egypt and Sy- 
ria: from Egypt fift; and then from Syria, and Canaan. In 
their progrefs weftward they fettled in Cyprus, Crete, Rhodes, 
Samos, Lefbos, Thrace: alfo in Euboea, Attica, and Beeotia, 
In procefs of time they were enabled to make fettlements in 
other parts, particularly in Epirus and Illyria; and to occupy 
fome confiderable provinces in Italy as high up as the Padus, 
Wherever they pafled they left behind them numberlefs memo- 
rials: but they are to be traced by none more plainly than by 
their rites and worfhip.’— The different fettlements of the Cad- 
mians are explained by our Author; and he alleges many cir- 
cumftances to prove that they were the people he fuppofes them 
to have been. His remarks on the title of Shepherds beftowed 
on the gods, heroes, and adventurers of antiquity, are fingularly 
ingenious and uncommon; and ftrongly tend to confirm the 
account he has given of the‘Cadmians. Indeed, the whole of 
the diflertation concerning Cadmus is very elaborate ; and con- 
tains a number of circumftances, worthy of particular notice, 
which we are obliged to pafs over. 

What Mr. Bryant has faid,; he thinks may, in fome degree, 
prove a bafis for the hiftory of Greece. We may indeed talk 
cf Xuthus, Ion, and Hellen ; alfo of the Leleges and Pelafpi, 
and thus amufe ourfelves‘in the dark: but’ no ‘real emolument 
can poffibly arife till the cloud, with which hiftory has been 
fo long obfcured, be done wt 6 - It is impoffible to lay a foun- 
dation for future hiftory unlefs what is true, and what is falfe, 
be previoufly determined. ‘The ‘beft chronologers, as well as 
the firft fathers in the Chriftian church, admit, in their com- 
putations, the perfonages of whom our Aurhor has been treat- 

ing ; and great pains have been ufed to reconcile the contra- 
digtions in their hiftories, and to afcertain the zra when they 
flourifhed. ‘Thefe learned men aéted upon a very laudable 
principle 3 but failed in the very beginning of their procefs. 
or the queftion fhould not have been about the time when 
thefe perfons lived ; but whether they ever exifted. = 8 = 
From the defire we have of taking fome notice of every dif- 
tinct article difcufled by Mr. Bryant, and, by‘that means, of 
gratifying our Readers with a more ample view of ‘an extraor- 
dinary work to which many of them have not accefs, we fhall 
beg to be indulged in extending our account of it to another 
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Art. V. 4 Diffrtation, by way of Inquiry into the true Import and 
Application of the Vifion related Dan. ix. ver, 20, to the End, ufually 
called, Daniel’s Prophecy of Seventy Weeks. With fome occafional 
Remarks on the very learned Profeffor J, D. Michaelis’s Letters 
to Sir John Pringle on the fame Subje&t. By Benjamin Blayney, 
B. D. Fellow of Hertford College, and one of the Preachers: at his 
Majefty’s Chapel at Whitehall. 4to, 2s. 6d. Oxford, printed 
at the Clarendon Prefs. Rivington. 1775. 


N the Review for October 1773 we gave our Readers fome 
J account of the opinion which the learned Michaelis had 
ormed of this remarkable part of facred writ. Mr. Blayney 
profefles the higheft veneration for that excellent critic, and 
owns himfelf indebted to him for a great deal of light thrown 
on the fubjec&t by his judicious obfervations, though he may 
feem to differ from him in the main, as to the interpretation of 
the prophecy. 

If this Writer advances (as we think he does) nearer to the 
right explication of this paflage than his predeceflors in gene- 
ral have done, one inference naturally arifes for the encourage- 
ment of thofe who apply themfelves to this ftudy, viz. that 
though they may not always, themfelves, fully difcover the 
truth, they open the way for others to improve by their re- 
fearches, till at length the fubject in debate is pretty clear] 
afcertained. | 

Mr. Blayney informs us, that he was led into the prefent in- 
quiry by fome ingenious remarks which he had received from 
the Bifhop of Dromore, to whom he had fent an extract of the 
eight laft verfes of the ninth chapter of Daniel, from the an- 
cient verfion of the Seventy, lately difcovered and publifhed at 
Rome. He has availed himfelf of this additional help, to- 
gether with other manufcripts and verfions which he appears 
carefully to have confulted. His ftudy and criticifm pro- 
duces a tranflation very dffferent from that in the common 
Englifh Bible, different alfo from that of Michaelis, and per- 
haps lefs liable to objections, particularly as it has not recourfe 
to that ingenious, but uncertain and unfatisfying method of 
computation by lunar years: it extends alfo to thoie verfes of 
the chapter which Dr. Michaelis feems to give up as inexpli- 
cable, almoft in defpair of ever attaining a probable folution of 
the difficulty. We will firft lay this tranflation before our 
Readers, and then add a few farther extracts : 

“ SEVENTY, SEVENTY years of reft (or defolation) have 
been upon thy people, and upon thy holy city, to check the 
revolt, and to put an end to fins, and to make atonement for 
iniquity, and to bring again the righteoufnefs of ancient times, 
and to feal (that is, to authenticate) the divine oracle and the 
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prophet (Jeremiah) and to anoint (that is to fanétify anew) 
the moft holy things. 

** And thou fhalc know and underftand, that from the going 
forth of a decree to rebuild Jerufalem unto the Meffiah the 
Prince fhall be SEVE NTY and SEVEN WEEKS, and THREE. 
SCORE and T/VO YEARS; it thall be rebuilt, ftill enlarging 
itfelf, and becoming more and more confiderable, even amidft 
times of diftre(s. 

“And after the times SEVENTY SEVEN and THREE. 
SCORE and TWO, Meffiah fhall cut off from belonging to 
him both the city and the fanctuary: the Prince that fhall come 
fhall deftroy the people; and the cutting off thereof fhall be 
with a flood (that is, a hoftile invafion) and unto the end of a 
war carried on with rapidity fhall be defolations. 

«¢ But he fhall confirm a covenant (or make a firm covenant) 
with many for one week; and in the midft of the week he 
fhall caufe the facrifice and meat-offering to ceafe; and the 
abomination of defolation fhall be upon the border ; (that is, 
encompafling and prefling clofe upon the city and the temple) 
and an utter end, even a fpeedy one (or, even until an utter 
end, and that a fpeedy one) fhall be poured upon the defolated.” 

As it is not uncommon in the Hebrew language, by way of 
emphafis, to reiterate the fame word, Mr. Blayney fuppofes that 
inftead of feveyty weeks in the beginning of the 24th verfe thie 
number /evexty ought to be repeated, as he has given it in the 
above tranflation: to confirm which fuppofition he obferves the 
Hebrew words, for weeks, and for feventy, are very nearly the 
fame, and in this place the words are literally alike, the vau 
being omitted in moft manufcripts. It muft be acknowledged 
that his tranflation of this verfe wears, at its firft appearance, 
greatly the afpeét of truth; efpecially as we have by this means 
a direct anfwer to Daniel’s prayer, in the affurance given that 
the feventy years captivity were now expiring, and the I fraelites 
juft about to be reftored to their own land, in the hope of their 
being likewife recovered to that piety and obedience, their de- 
fection from which had occafioned the diftrefs they had fo long 
endured. By this means, alfo, thofe great difficulties, in which 
critics and commentators have fo long been involved, in their 
endeavours to fix properly the computation of the /eventy weeks, 
are at once difperfed. But however defirable or probable this 
folution may be, fome objections will no doubt arife in the 
mind of the Reader, the critical Reader efpecially : as for in- 
ftance, though it muft be allowed that the word /abbath, is 
fometimes ufed in the Hebrew to fignify, the ceffation or reft, 
of a country, while it continues in a ftate of defolation, it may 
be queftioned whether the different Hebrew word inferted in 
7m | rial this 
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this paflage (even allowing that our Author’s derivation of it is 
juft) will admit of being thus applied. The conjecture is how- 
ever ingenious, and does not appear entirely improbable: fhould 
it be deemed unfatisfaCtory, it may neverthelefs open the way 
to fame more clear and determinate conclufion. 

It is not praéticable for us to attend this Writer, in our 
account of his performance, through the feveral criticifms, 
which he makes on thefe verfes, every member of which he 
carefully confiders, We fhall only give fome of the more ge- 
nera] obfervations. 

M. Michaelis fuppofes the true reading of that part of the 
asth verfe, which ftands in our common verfion, unto Meffiah 
the Prince, to be, unto the Meffiah and the Prince or General, 
meaning by the latter the Roman General Titus : but Mr. Blay- 
ney appears to judge more rightly in approving of our Englifh 
tranflation in this place, which refers the title of Prince to our 
Saviour. His account of the numbers in this verfe is very dif- 
ferent from the common rendering, which fays, /even weeks and 
threefcore and two weeks. —* In the Greek verfion of Daniel by 
the Seventy, obferves our Author, lately publifhed from an an- 
cient manufcript, long fought after, and at length happily dif- 
covered in the Chigian library at Rome (in which, though there 
appears much mangling, interpolation, and tranfpofition, fome 
valuable readings have been preferved) the numbers are re- 
peatedly given in two places of this paflage, /even and feventy and 
jixty-two ; and in one of the places we find, times, added to the 
numbers feven and feventy, and, years, to the numbers fixty- 
two. Thefe numbers I apprehend to be according to the true 
and original reading, and we may trace the veftiges of them in 
the Hebrew printed copy itfelf, negle&ting the vowels only, and 
allowing a very fmall and eafy variation. Compare, it is 
added, the numbers thus reftored and determined with the hif- 
torical dates according to the received chronology, and you will 
fee an accomplifhment of the prophecy to an aftonifhing degree 
of exactnefs, For reckoning feventy feven weeks, or 539 
years from the date of Cyrus’s decree, which is allowed to have 
taken place in the §36th year before the vulgar Chriftian zra, 
we fhall come to the fourth year of that era; and confequently 
the birth of Chrift, the firft coming of the Meffiah, which by 
the learned is now pretty generally agreed to have been in the 
third or fourth year before the commencement of that zra, will 
fall within the courfe of the feventy feventh week. And fur- 
ther, if the full period of feventy-feven weeks be lengthened 
onwards by the addition of threefcore and two years, we fhall 
then arrive at the fixty-fixth year of the Chriftian xra, the very 
year of the breaking out of the Jewifh war, which our Saviour 
himfelf frequently points out for the time of his fecond coming. 

So 
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So precifely and literally beyond conception was this prediftion 
verified in a divided, as well as in a compounded, fenfe, that 
from the gang forth of a commandment, or decree, to rebuild Fery. 
falem unto the Meffiah the Prince, fhould be, Jeventy and seven 
weeks, and threefcore and two years.’ . 

As to the numbers in the following verfes, together with other 
criticifms, we muft leave our Readers to confult the work it. 
felf, and we fhall finifh this article by a few extra&s from 
the conclufion : 

‘ Some perhaps,’ obferves our Author, ‘ may be diffatisfied 
at not finding any longer in this prophecy the proof of that 
particular article of Chriftian faith which has commonly been 
underftood to be witnefied in it. Far, very far, am I for with. 
ing to weaken any part of that evidence, which is afforded us 
for the confirmation of any of thofe facred truths, which are 
moft furely believed among us. But if the doctrine of our Sa. 
viour’s death for the fins of mankind be not here to be met with 
in reality, as I am perfuaded it is not, who can be juftly blamed 
for acknowledging the truth? Nor do I think the credibility of 
the doctrine is in the leaft degree fhaken or affected by the want 
of fuch an atteftation. For if the illuftration of this prophecy 
tends to the confirmation of the gofpel truth in general, it 
tends alfo to the confirmation of every particular article which 
that gofpel teaches. And 1 know not what it doth teach, if it 
doth not teach with the greateft plainnefs and perfpicuity, that 
Chrift Fefus died for our fins, and not for his own, the juft for the 
unjuft, that he might bring us toGod. ‘This at leaft I am certain 
of, that if any one fhould be fo weak and unfettled in the faith, 
as to remain unconvinced by the exprefs declarations made on 
this head by our Saviour and his apoftles, he would hardly be 
perfuaded by any additional teftimony, that could poflibly be 
derived from the words of this prophecy. 

¢ One word or two more let me add, with refpe& to the pur- 
pofe and defign of revealing this heavenly vifion. Some pet- 
fons have feemed to imagine, and have argued on the fuppof- 
tion, that the matter of this prophecy muft needs be confidered 
as of a favourable kind, and not to contain threats of evil, as 
we fee it does, becaufe it was delivered to Daniel in anfwer to 
his prayer, and by way of confolation to him, at the fame time 
that he is declared to be in efpecial favour with God. Butl 
fee not the leaft ground for fuch a prefumption. All, I think, 
that:can reafonably be concluded from its having been granted 
in confequence of Daniel’s prayer, is what I have already infer- 
red at the beginning of this inquiry ; namely, that it might faitly 
be expected to have been in point, or at leaft not foreign to the 
matter of the fupplication, Andon this footing. it was furely 


a diftinguifhing mark of God’s great favour towards him, 4" 
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he fhould be thought worthy to participate of the divine coun- 
fels at firft hand, of what nature foever thofe counfels were, 
and fhould be employed as an inftrument of conveying that 
knowledge to others, The beginning of the vifion indeed 
founded favourably; but the end was exceedingly harfh and 
bitter; and undoubtedly muft have appeared fo to one, who 
felt for his country fo affectionately as the prophet Daniel did. 
But what then? Muft God alter and reverfe the order of his 
decrees or even fupprefs and keep out of fight the afflictive 
part of them, when it was otherwife convenient to make them 
known, for fear of adding to the forrows of this good man ? 
Or when do we find him fo intemperately \avifh of the miracu- 
lous interpofitions of his providence, as to make fuch high and 
important difcoveries of his future defigns, merely to gratify 
the curiofity of, or impart fome temporary confolation to, an 
importunate individual, how exemplary, or how acceptable foever 
for his piety? Again, as little reafon is there to fuppofe 
that this revelation was given by way of feafonable and friendly 
warning to the Jewifh nation, in profpeét of exciting them to 
repentance. In other places they are earneftly called on to re- 
form their mifdoings, are fhewn the neceflary confequences of 
their perfifting in wilful difobedience, the judgments and the 
promifes of God are conditionally held forth to them, and no 
means left untried to revive in their minds a fenfe of duty, 
whenever it feemed to decay or lofe ought of its proper in- 
fluence among them. But in Daniel’s predictions we fee, for 
the moft part, no condition annexed, all is abfolute and fimply 
declarative, and moft certainly to be performed in its feafon ; 
doubtlefs, becaufe God, who foretold the evils, forefaw at the 
fame time the provocations that would infallibly lead to them. 
A warning however we may fafely conclude was intended, but 
not to them whofe fate was inevitably pronounced, but to others 
in fucceeding ages, to conyince them that all this was not the 
efleét of blind chance, but that the counfel of the Almighty 
had planned it, and his right hand brought it to pafs; and to 
engage them for their own benefit to attend to and confider 
thefe difpenfations of his providence. . Al? the/e things happened 
unto them for enfamples, and they are written for our admonition, on 
whom the ends of the world are come. Happy if we duly apply 
the admonition and fuffer it to have its proper effect and in- 
fluence on our condué !’ : 

Thefe are fome of the reflections with which this Writer 
Concludes his inquiry. He proceeds in the farther part of the 
paragraph to apply them more directly to our own country. 
put we can only add, that we have perufed with pleafure his 
ingenious and fenfible performance, which appears to us te 
throw confiderable light on the prophecy under confideration. 
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Art. VI. Charlotte: or One Theufand Seven Hundred and Seventy 
Three | Play. S8vo. as. 6d, Baker and Galabin. 1775. 


‘HOUGH this piece is by no means fufficiently polithed 

or heigntened to fultain iti&lf on the ftage, or even to 
endure its teit of fevere examination in the clofet, yet there 
are evident marks of the truth of the fair author’s affertion in 
her pretace (for the author, it feems, is a fair zncognita) * that 
her whole aim has been to follow what fhe thought nature,’ 
There are many touches worthy our moft eminent dramatifts, 
but the play, taken altogether, is very imperfect ; which is 
not in the leaft fu:prifing, even fuppofing it the work of a fu. 
perior genius, when we are told by the. Author, that ¢ the piece is 


juft as it was firft written ; and as I aimed only at copying nature, 


I think it the mofi probable the firft thoughts that occurred 
were the moft natural.’ A painter might with equal reafon 
prefer a rough draught of a portrait or landfcape, as a mote 
faithful reprefentation of nature, to a finifhed piéture of Van- 
dyke, or Claude Lorrain. There are, however, in this co- 
medy, befides much juft delineation of charaéter, many well 
aimed ftrokes of fatire on modern life; as a {pecimen of which 
we fhall fubjoin the following fcene. 

* Col. Freeman. Pray waik in, Mr. Ploughwell; I am glad to fee 


‘you look fo hearty, 1 hope your wife and family are well. Pray fit 


down. 

Ploughawell. No, thank you, fir; my bufines won’t detain you 
long; I generally wait on you about this time of year with my rent. 

Col. Freeman. You are always very punctual. Who’s there ? 

Enter Survant. 

‘Col. Freeman, Bring fome wine here. 

Pigughwell, No, thank you, fir; if you will give me leave, be- 
fore 1 go | will drink one glais of that fine ale of yours below 
flairs; 1 had rather have it than all the outlandith wine in England. 

Col Freeman. Pray do what is moft agreeable to you : ——How 
do all my neighbours? I hope our reétor is well. | 

Ploughwell. Thank you, fir, they’re all well, and our reétor is 


‘pure hearty ; fometimes he calls on me, and it would do you good 


to fee how his eyes fparkle when- he talks of what doings there 
was at your chriltening ; he fays, if he can but live to marry you 
and his fweet Mifs Charlotte, it will make him young again. 

Col Freeman, He is a very worthy man,—a kind of father to his 
parifhioners x 

Ploughwell. Yes truly; I am fure there is not a child in any of 
our cottages he does not know the name of; for he goes his rounds, 
as he calls it, and thofe he finds live loving and orderly toge- 
ther he rewards with little prefents; you can’t think what good 
his vifits do; for all the women keep their cottage neat for fear 
the doctor fhould catch them: for at firft he found two or three 
cottages very fluttith ; fo, the next time he went his rounds, he fent 


his man to thofe houfes, and bid him tell them he -hoped they “ 
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all in good health ;_ fo, the next time, he called there in his turn ; 

and, would you believe it? he found every thing as neat as hands 

could make it ; they took it as fuch a difgrace to have him fend. 

Col. Freeman. The rebuke was a very gentle one, but very 

sing. 

oa Aye, fir; I believe there hardly is fuch an orderly 

arifh to be met with again; you fcarcely hear fuch a thing as an 
oath now ; there was Will Scramble ufed to {wear fuch oaths ’twould 
make one’s hair ftand an end to hear him:—You know, fir, our 
reftor is a juftice of the peace; fo, one day as he was going by 
his door, he hears Will {wearing like a trooper; fo ‘he doctor 
fopped; I warrant he heard him iwear fifty oaths in as little time 
as he could get the words out of his mouth; fo in he goes, makes 
him pay for three or four of them directly, and over the green he 
carries the money to a couple of old women. He has ferved him 
fo a matter of five or fix times; I warrant his oaths have ftood him 
in a matter of twenty fhillings, that he is always afraid the doc- 
tor hears him, and you fhall hardly hear an oath from him now 
ina week; nor indeed any of our jarifh; for the doétor will al- 
low no quarrelling or fwearing; and you know, fir, there are ale 
ways folks ready enough to tell of their neighbours faults.— But 
[am afraid, fir, I hinder you; I will pay my rent, and then make 
bold juft to mention an affair to you, and be gone. 

Col. Freeman. Not at all; I am forry i’m engaged to dine abroad, 
orl fhould have been glad of your company ; [/ocks at his watch ;]} 
butI need not go this half hour. [ Ploughawell pays his rent; Ce- 
lonel writes.) There is your recerpt. And now, pray inform me 
of the affair you mentioned. 

Ploughwell, Why you muft know, fir, it is whifpered in our vil- 
lage that your tenant, farmer Laglate, has thoughts of parting with 
his leafe of the farm. 

Col. Freeman. ! am furprifed to hear that; his rent is very eafy : 
Has he met with any great lofs? in that cafe I would not be hard 
with him. 

Ploughwell, No, fir; nothing but what we muft expe& in our 
way; he loft a horfe about the time I loft my Befs and her calf. 

Col. Freeman. What can be his reafon then? 

Plughwell, Why, to tell you the truth, fir, I am afraid there is 
alittle want of management; for, when his filter, Mrs. Bridget, 
kept his houfe, every thing went very well ; he would have had her 
lived with him after he was married; but I think they fay the fif- 
ters could not agree; he wanted her to inftru&t his wife a little in 
the farming way ; and fo his wife thought fhe took upon her too 
much, and that fhe was not miftrefs in her own houfe; and fo they 
parted, and every thing has been going down-hill ever fince. Ah! 
fir, aclever woman is the life of a farm ;—there’s no doing with- 
out them ;—folks fay the butter is bad, the poultry lean, and find a 
power of faults, that I believe their things ftick a-hand ; every thing 
gots but at fixes and fevens;—then fhe don’t get up till eight or 
hiné in the morning, for fhe fays fhe is troubled with the vapours, 

Col. Freeman, I am forry to hear this account. 

Ploughwell. She works at her needle, indeed, beft part of the day; 
bat my wife fays it’s of no fignification at all ; for the only works caps 
and 
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and raffies, and makes a parcel of things my wife don’t know the 
name of; fhe works upon cat’s gut, I think my wife calls it; but one 
may fee all the houfe-linen a drying in a thouland flits ; then, when 
we are going to fupper, fhe is going to take a walk; and, when 
we go to bed, fle goes to fupper; quite turns night into day. 
‘That will never do, fir, 1n a farm. 

Col. Freeman. Pray, where did he pick up fo improper a wife for 
him? 

Ploughwell, Why, fir, as he was walking down the Hay-market, 
after he had fold his hay, he faw her fitting in a fhop-window; 
one of them fhops that fell your caps and fuch like; and {0 he fell 
in love with her; fhe was a pretty woman to be fure. 

Col. Freeman, But a very unfit wife for a farmer. 

Ploughwell, Then the wants company: now my wife fays, why 
don’t fhe keep her daughter at home, inftead of fending her to the 
boarding-{chool ; fhe’d be company for her; and that, if the'd get 
up early in a morning and mind her dairy, and other bufinefs, the 
would find enough to keep her out of the vapours; and, as for 
walking, fhe’d have enough in her bufinefs, and be glad to fit down 
when evening come, 

Col. Freeman. You are very happy in a good wife, fhe is an excel- 
lent manager. 

Ploughwell. Thank you, fir, for your good opinion of her; and 
I hope fhe’ make my girl as good as herfelf; you can’t think what 
a notable wench fhe is; when Kate was but a little one, my wife 
would make her feed the poultry, fetch in the eggs, and do twenty 
little odd things. Ah! fir, children may foon learn to be helpful, 
if their parents would but take a little trouble with them. My girl 
can ah and write; and, my wife fays, can make a fhirt from one 
end to the other ; and ! think that’s learning enough for a farmer's 
<aughter.—What fignifies dancing, and I don’t know what all, to 
her? | had rather fee my girl make me a pound of good butter thaa 
the fineit curtfy in England. 

Col. Freeman. You are juft in my way of thinking, farmer; for 
it is my Opinion, if feven parts of the women in England, could 
only read, write, and work, they would make better wives: for 
people, in acertain clafs of life, to givetheir children a genteel 
education, as they call it, is the greateit miftake in the world ; your 
boarding fchool only makes them hate their home, and defpife their 
old playfellows. But to your bufinefs, farmer. | 

Ploughwill. I am afraid, fir, you will deny me.— 

Col, Freeman, Not if I can help it. 

Ploughwell, Why, fir, if farmer Laglate fhould leave the farm, 
if your honour would be fo good to let me have it ;—there’s no- 
body ufes your land better; if it was my own a thoufand times 
ever, I could not take more pains with it: I fpare for nothing ; my 
maxim is, Do as you would be done by. 

Col. Freeman. | am fure it would be my intereft; I have no te- 
nant manages fo well ;—but you know my objection ; and therefore 
I hope you will not take my refufal unkind. 

Ploughwell. It would fave you a great deal of trouble, fir, 4 
you are your own fleward. I know your reafon is, you think a 
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(rms is one caufe of the dearnefs of provifions ;——but it is but 
one more I 2fk for. ; 

Col. Freeman, All my tenants might plead the fame ;——I am 
forry 1 muft refufe you. 

Ploughweil. You are very good, fir; but as all our gentry ro nd 
tet large farms, this‘one wou’dn’t make much odds. 

Col Freeman. That is the reafon the evil is not remedied; every 
body thinks my doing it will be of no confequence. 

Ploughwell. 1 beg your pardon, fir, for having been fo preffing. 

Col. Freeman. You have it freely, Mr. Ploughwell. 

Ploughwell. 1 hope, fir, we fhall have you down at the hall foon: 
you make it all alive; fo many people going to and froto your 
houfe; and, of a night, it looks fo lively to fee the candles pop- 
ing about from one room to another. I called at the hall yef- 
terday, to afk if there was any commands, and there was al] in 
order as ufual; the houfekceper told me there was not a bed in the 
houfe fhe fhould be afraid to lay her own mother in. 

Col, Freeman {I like to have it fo; I hope I may carry my friends 
down at an hour’s warning without danger of their catching their 
deaths. 

Ploughwell. The gardener defired me to walk round the new 
wall, and fee how charming the young trees thrive; I drank your 
health, fir, and mifs Freeman’s, in a cup of your ale. 

Col. Freeman. I thank ycu, farmer; I fhould be forry if you had 
not. 

Ploughwell. They know it is your pleafure, fir, and I believe do 
not abufe your generofity; 1 never heard of any body’s coming 
away drunk; there’s no rioting I dare fay. 

Col. Freeman. Pray is my neighbour, Sir John Townly, down 
among you? 

Ploughwell. No, fir; we haven’t feen him I don’t know when ; 
his houfe looks quite moloncholy ; it looks, for ail the world, like 
ahoufe to let unfurnifhed; all fhut up and defolate: I called 
there afew days ago; and, I declare, it felt colder than our 
church :———I thought I had got my death, it ftruck fo damp to me; 
fol begged they would give me alittle warm ale; but they told me 
they were at board- wages ;———they had got nothing in the houfe ;— 
they fay Sir John does it out of favingneis; but 1 don’t believe it 
anfwers that end ; for now, fir, you are fo beloved, I don’t believe 
there’s a man, woman, or child, in the village, would wrong your 
honour of a twig ;—but there’s always fomething to mend at Sir 
John’s;———_they break his hedges, cut and hack his gates, rob his 
orchards, drag his ponds, pull down his pales; always doing fome 
mifchief ;~’tis but three nights ago they ftole two of his theep; 
—they are always crying rewards, but never can find out any body ; 
——nobody did it: and, what’s worfe than all the. reft, I hear 
farmer Grafpall, that rents a matter of fix hundred a year of him, 
has not been feen this two months :——they think Sir John will go 
nigh to lofe a good deal of money there. 

Col. Freeman, If his farm had not been fo great, his lofs would 
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Ploughwell, True, fir. Who thould I fee laft week but ‘fquire 
Littlewit’s gentleman; there was four or five over a bowl of punch 
at the Crown; now you know, fir, the {quire hates you becaufe 
you oppofed him in his election;—one of the company Propofed 
your health ; and, from that, there began a talk about how gene- 
rous you were, and how well you lived, and fuch like ;—I faw the 
fquire’s man bite his nails for vexation;——at Jaf, looking with 
a grin, fays he, your *{quire eutertains nobly indeed, when his 

uefts can’t get a bit of white bread at his table ;———I hear he 
choaks all his vifitors with his houfehold bread.——Now, that 
made my blood rife, ‘caufe I knew you did not do it for faving, 
for I had heard you fay if every body would eat houfehold bread 
there would be corn enough ;—and fo does our reétor, he won't 
have any other in his houfe. So he laughed and faid, it fignified 
nothing at all.—Now, fays I, I will make the cafe as plain as the 
nofe in your face.—Suppofe all the people would ufe nothing but 
cream, and throw away all the milk, don’t you think it would 
make it very dear? muft not many a family go without a pudding; 
The cafe is much the fame.—So he thrugged up his fhoulders, 
took his hat off a peg, and fneaked off as mute as a fifh.—But[ 
fear I have hindered you, fir. Pleafe to give my refpecs to your 
good fifter, and I heartily wifh you both your healths.—You have 
no commands to the hall ? 

Col. Freeman. None to trouble you with. Pray my good withes 
to your wife and pretty Kate. | 

Ploughwell. 1 am obliged to you, fir; but my daughter is no 
beauty, thank heaven! [Exit Ploughawell, 

Col. Freeman, 'There goes good fenfe in an undrefs— How refpeé. 
able does this man appear, by having pride enough to live -fuit- 
able to his fphere in life, while they, who imitate and vie with 
their fuperiors, point out their own inferiority by fhewing you 
they are afhamed of their condition.—The man, who nobly difdains 
to aim at what he cannot reach, gathers a kind of dignity, whilf 
he can fay I am an honeft Briton.’ 

From this remnant it will, we truft, appear, that the fair, 
lady’s manufacture we will 
venture to add, that on comparing the whole piece with its 
pattern, it will be found to be a pretty /utefring comedy. 

The firft part of the title is a {trained compliment to her 
Majefty, and the remainder merely in reference to the year 
in which the play was written, a matter of no importance to 
the merit of the work, and of as little confequence to the 


reader. 


—_ 





Art. VII. The Hiftory of Manchefer. By the Rev. Mr. Whitaker. 
Vol. I. gto. 11. 1s. Boards. Johnfon. 1775. 


HERE is a fpecies of hiftory lately rifen up among us, 
and not now unfathionable, which may be properly 
called THE ConjecTuraL. Find a perfon and a period— 


aad an induftrious hiftorian, by virtue of that powerful mono- 
Syllable 
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fillable, wuld, fhall induce a feries of action that poflisly 
exifted no where but in the regions of imagination, and which 
he admits as true, only becaufe it was not unlikely to happen, 
He is led to this by a ftrong defire of what he cannot obtain, by 
a thirft of knowing unrecorded faéts: and, as, in the purfuit of 
other enjoyments, we have recourfe to fancy where acquilition 
fails, fo it generally happens in matters of hiftorical refearch. 

Mr. Whitaker, in the volume before us, which is a fecond 
volume on the fubject, though not fo mentioned in the title, 
had trong temptations to fall into this fpecies of conjectural 
hitory: for, treating of the Roman-Britifh and Saxon periods, 
he had little more to build upon than the bafis of tradition, 
con Ged with the fcanty notices of a few hiftorians of doubt- 
ful redit. With fuch materials, however, he has courage to 
venture upon the fabulous era of King Arthur, and to attempt 
even a fvftematic hiftory of that doughty hero, Of the ftyle 
and manner in which fuch a narrative muft run, and of the 
fngular utility of the words probably, perhaps, and would, under 
fuch difficulties, let the following paflage ferve as a fpecimen: 

‘ Selected by Ambrofius for the command of the army and reco- 
very of the provinces in the north, Arthur began his march, He 
was now firlt exalted perhaps to an independent command, and na- 
turally attended by his own Silures, He marched acrofs the midland 
paris of the kingdom, all trembling for their fafety, and intereftedly 
folicitous for his fuccefs. And in Staffordfhire or Shropthire he 
would be joined by the combined army of the north. 

‘ The Saxon forces in Chefhire feem to have been very confider- 
able, as they had pufhed near forty miles before the main army, and 
the Britith troops were unable to prevent their advance. They were 
in all probability engaged at this period in the fiege of the famous 
Deva or Chefter, the city of the twentieth legion, and inhabited by 
the defcendants of the legionaries. And it was the relief of the Ro- 
man colony perhaps, that was the firft and immediate obje& of Ar- 
thur’s march into the north. At his approach the Saxons might 
have raifed the fiege, and have fallen back to the main body. They 
did not. And Arthur marched up to them, ‘The attack began. 
The Saxon army was defeated, And the town was relieved. 

_* The northern Britons would now be animated by the return of 
victory. And their commander would lead them direétly after the 
fugitives, and againft the main. army of the Saxons. This was en- 
camped by the ruined capital of the Siftuntii. Arthur croffed the 


' ford at Warrington probably, and entered the county of Lancafter, 


the great deliverer of it. And he muft have marched along the Ro- 
man road by Haydock to Blackrode. 

‘ The Saxons were encamped on the fouthern bank of the Douglas, 
and near to the Roman ftation. ' And there they waited for the vic- 
forious monarch. The Britifh troops advanced to the charge. The 
battle was uncommonly bloody. A confiderable officer was killed 
among the Britons. And, aceording to tradition, the Douglas ran 
tnmfoned with the blood to Wigan. But the Saxons were defeated. 
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And the night probably interpofed, to prevent the utter route of 
their army. 

‘ They fled. Allin confufion, they took not the road to Prefton, 
They retired along the current of the Douglas. And they hattily 
retreated perhaps into the thick woodland, that originally fwept 
about the town of Coccium, and which tradition particularly plants 
along the banks of the river. They halted about fix miles from the 
field of action. They took poft upon the eminences and flopes, 
that are now lined with the houfes of Wigan and wafhed by the 
waters of the Douglas. And tradition and remains concur to evince 
the fact. The former fixes a battle about Wigan-lane, many ages 
before the recent rencounter in the civil wars, which has near} 
obliterated its memory. And credulity, deeply impreffed with the 
ftory, not unfrequently fancies to the prefent period, that it fees 
warriors habited in ftrange old dreffes, and hovering about the fcene 
of flaughter. The Britons purfued the Saxons along the windings 
of the Douglas. They came up with them at Wigan-lane, And 
they began the attack. The Saxons perhaps had thrown up fome 
intrenchments in the woods. And they had affuredly lined the 
thickets. The intrenchments were ftormed. The thickets were 
cleared. And the Saxons were diflodged. 

‘ They fled acrofs the hill of Wigan. They were overtaken on the 
oppofite fide. ‘They were again attacked. And a frefh engagement 
enfued. The town of Wigan preferves to this day a lively memorial 
of both the battles, in its ancient and prefent appellation. And 
about four and thirty years ago, in forming the canal there, the 
workmen difcovered evident indications of a confiderable engage. 
ment on the ground. All along the courfe of the channel, from the 
termination of the Dock to the point of Pool-bridge, for forty or fifty 
roods in length and feven or eight yards in breadth, they found the 
ground every where ftored with bones of men and horfes. They 
dug up a large old fpur, carrying a ftem four or five inches in length, 
and a rowel as big asahalfcrown, And they colleéted five or fix 
hundred weight of horfe-fhoes. The Saxons were again defeated, 
They were completely broken. They fled in the utmoft diforder. 
They plunged into the Douglas. They threw themfelves into the 
marfhes. And there tradition fixes another battle,’—and a fourth 
victory. 

Yet fhall we blame the writer who thus endeavours to em- 
body thefe fcattered and uncertain notices, and to make a Juno 
of acloud? If we are under no temptation to embrace his vi- 
fionary Being, wherefore fhould we condemn him? We would 
rather indulge him in the ideal and conje€tural part of his pro- 
grefs, with which he feems to have amuled him/elf, and may 
poflibly amufe others. He will gradually gain our confidence: 


as we proceed, and as he defcends to the lefs obfcure parts of 
the Saxon period, | 


The third chapter of this volume brings him down to the 
reduction of Manchefter under Edwin about the year 620, 
The fourth contains the Saxon geography of the ifland, and 
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an account of the immediate effects of the Saxon: fettlements. 
Thole effets were not, as it is eafy to fuppofe, defirable. The 
invaders had fought hard for empire, and they were determined 
to enjoy the fweets of it. 

‘ The conquered Britons were neither indulged entirely with their 
original property, nor divefted entirely of it, by the Saxons. The 
victors would certainly fequefter a portion of the lands for their own 
ufe. And the vanquifhed did as certainly retain a portion in their 
own poffefiion. In the laws of Ina the monarch of the Weft-Saxons, 
and during the courfe of the feventh century, the fine for the mur- 
der of a Wilifc or Briton is fixed at a hundred and twenty hhillings, 
if he poflefled a hide of land, and at eighty only, if he poffeffed 
but half that quantity. And fo alfo on the continent, and in the 
earlier laws of the Franks, a heavy mulét is prefcribed for the mur- 
der of a Provincial that was the actual proprietor of an eftate; Ro- 
manus homo poffeffor, id eff, qui res in pago ubi remanet proprias pof- 
fidet. "The rule of war, which was obferved by the Germans in ge- 
neral on their conquefts along the continent, would be equally prac- 
tifed by the Saxons in the ifland. And two-thirds of the land be- 
longing to the vanquifhed became the prey of the victor. The Ger- 
mans, infinitely more merciful than the Romans to the flaves which 
they took in battle, were much lefs humane than they to the coun- 
tries that they reduced in war. The latter with all their municipies, 
colonies, and ftations, and all their taxes, fervices, and impofitions, 
fcarcely received a fifth of the provincial dominions. And the 
Saxons, not content with a fourth, a third, or even a half, rapa- 
cioufly took two thirds into their own poffeflion. ‘Two-thirds of the 
houfes in the town, and two-thirds of the Jand in the country, would 
be configned by lot to the conqueror. And the fmall remainder 
would be divided in the fame manner among the original pro- 
prietors, and meafured out to them exactly according to their Original 
portions.’ 

The fixth chapter defcribes the feveral great divifions of a 
Saxon ftate, the civil polity eftablifhed in each of them, to- 
gether with the military ceconomy fettled over the whole. And 
here the Reader will find Mr. Whitaker, with great ability and 
erudition, contefting a generally received opinion: 

© The partition of the Saxon kingdoms into. tythings, hundreds, 
and counties has been almoft univerfally attributed to the illuftrions 
Alfred. Malmefbury exprefsly afferts him to have divided his ter- 
ritories into hundreds and tythings. Ingulphus as exprefsly declares 
him to have modelled them into counties, tythings, and hundreds, 
And nearly the whole body of our modern hiftorians and lawyers have 
Teligioufly copied the one and implicitly followed the other. But 
they are all miftaken, The tything, hundred, and county. confti- 
tuted a part of that original polity, which the Saxons brought with 
them from Germany. And two of them appear exifting in Britain, 
and all three in France, even fome ages before the time of Alfred. 
The tything and fhire are both mentioned in the laws of the Weit- 
Saxons, before the clofe of the feventh century and’ during the reign 
of [na. And the tything, the fhire, and the hundred are noticed in 
the capitularies of the Franks, before the year 630 and the reign of 
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Dagobert. All the three inftitutions would commence originally at 
one and the fame period, among the kindred nations of the Franks 
and'Saxons. And the fact prefents us with a view of fociety, the 
moft remarkable that occurs in all the varied delineations of hiftory, 
It thews thefe admirable eftablifhments to have been, formed amid 
the wilds of Germany. It holds up to us a fine police, exifting 
among a barbarous people. And it exhibits the moft accurate model 
of domeftic ceconomy, reduced to practice by a military nation. 

‘ The tything makes its firft appearance in France.about the be- 
ginning, and in England about the conclufion, of the feventh cen- 
tury. By this inftitution every freeman of the kingdom, that was the 
matter of a family, became a Boph, Fneo-boph, Friborg, or frank 
pledge to the government, for the good and peaceable behaviour of 
all the perfons within it. And he was alfo obliged to give fecurity 
for his own behaviour, and to have nine neighbouring mafters of fa- 
milies for his own fponfors. This remarkable part of the Saxon 
ceconomy has been a thoufand times defcribed by our hiftorians, an- 
tiquaries, and Jawyers ; and yet was never explained by any of them. 
They have all purfued the fame high-road of notices, and all fol- 
lowed in one beaten track of obfervations. And they have praifed 
it without afligning reafons, and admired it greatly without under- 
ftanding it. 

‘ They have particularly imagined the Friborg and his nine fpon- 
fors to be merely the matters of common families. But this furely 
is fo ridiculous a fuppofition, as inftantly ftrikes the mind witha 
convincing fenfe of its abfurdity. No polity could ferioufly think 
of defcending to fuch a minutenefs, as to bring every ordinary koufe- 
keeper under an immediate recognizance to the crown. A milita 
one efpecially, fuch as that of all nations is in the firft ftages of ci- 
vility, and the Saxon muft particularly have been in the very in- 
fancy of their fettlement here, would undoubtedly difdain to do it. 
And, if both one and the other could be prevailed on to think of the 
{cheme, it could never be reduced into practice. The trouble and 
expence of taking the ftipulations would have been infupportable, 
and the number of recugnizances lodged in the courts, infinite. The 
very multiplicity of the objects muft have prevented any diftinétnefs 
in them. And the wild extenfivenefs of the plan would baffle every 
effort of execution. 

‘ The diftates of common fenfe, therefore, fuggefted a different 
procedure to the legiflators of the Saxons. And the fame ftrength of 
intellect, which could frame the great fyftem of tythings, would im- 
mediately catch the only practicable mode of its execution at firft and 
of its operation afterwards. The necefflities of civil polity, the prin- 
ciples of military economy, and the interior difpofition of the coun- 
try at'this period, would all concur together to point out fome of 
the greater and prefiding families as the reprefentatives of thofe be- 
low them, and to make them immediately refponfible for the reft.’ 

In the following paflage we behold, in a ftrong light, the 
barbarous polity of our Saxon anceftors, and fome ftrictures on 
our owa that feem to merit attention, though not altogether 
hew. 
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¢ Founded upon that {pirit of fanaticifm which always agtuates the 
body of fuperitition, one of the tefts expected the perpetual interpo-. 
fition of Divinity, and the regular fufpenfion of the ftrongeft powers 
of nature, in proteétion of impeached truth and in vindication of 
challenged innocence. The accufed being previoufly carried through 
all the rites of religion, that could give folemnity to the a‘iion and 
infpire the foul with horror, he grafped the glowing iron in his naked 
hand, or plunged his naked arm into the boiling caldron. And, if 
the iron had burnt or the water fcalded him, he was inftantly pro- 
nounced guilty of the charge, and punifhed according to the crime. 

‘ But there was another kind of ordeal, which was formed upon 
the fame principle of fanaticifm, and yet determined difputes in a 
different manner; as impertinently expeCling God to fuper-add mi- 
raculous effeéts to merely phyfical caufes in detection of guilt, as 
the former did to counteraét the ordinary principles of nature in 
juftification of innocence. This is mentioned in a French capitulary 
of 828, a law of Athelftan, and the Textus Roffenfis. And by it the 
culprit, having a rope tied about him, was plunged two eils and a 
half deep in a river or pond, after folemn adjuration of him and the 
water; Of him, not to undergo the trial if he was confcious of his 
guilt, and of the water, not to receive him into it unlefs he was in- 
nocent. If he funk, as naturally he would, he was acquitted. And 
he was condemned only if he floated, being then confidered as want 
ing in weight of goodnefs. This ftrange practice was derived to the 
Saxons from their Celtic anceftors. ‘The Gauls, when they fufpected 
their wives of infidelity and their infants of baftardy, even in the 
days of Julian the apoftate, made the former throw the latter into 
the ftream of the Rhine; and the mother was put to death on their 
finking, and reftored to favour only on their {wimming. And this 
is well known to have lately continued the popular tett of witchcraft 
among ourfelves ; and almoft fubjected the poor wretches, as it had 
done the culprits before, to be either drowned in the trial or put to 
death for the crime. 

‘ There was alfo a fourth method of adjudging caufes in this me- 
chanical manner, without the affiftance of knowledge or the trouble 
of thought; that was very different from all the reit, and is fpoken 
of in the Textus Roffenfis and a lawof Canute. And the accufed 
took an ounce of barley-bread and cheefe, properly exorcifed, and 
began to eat it in the prefence of the appointed officers, If he could 
not {wallow it, or inftantly afterwards was feized with palenefs and a 
fhivering, he was condemned ; and, if not, acquitted. 

‘ To thefe fupernatural ftandards of their actions the Saxons were 
fo obitinately attached, that they continued in their courts under the 
influence of Chriftianity, and againft the remonftrances of the clergy, 
to the Conqueft. They were even continued beyond it, and de- 
{cended to the reign of Henry the Second. And the ordeals of iron 
and water were then appealed to by the courts, regularly on all ac- 
cufations of maiming. But the former was reftrained, as it proba- 
bly was in the time of the Saxons alfo, to fuch defendants as ranked 
in the line of gentlemen, And the latter was appropriated to the 
lower orders of life. 
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‘ The punifhments of crimes were not left by the Saxons to the 
arbitrary decifion of the judges, but were accurately afcertained by 
the legiflature. And many of them, as among the Britons before, 
and among all nations in the infancy of civil polity, confifted folely 
of muléts. A robbery was prudently punifhed by a fine. But, con- 
trary to all propriety and the fuggettions of the Deity, even a mur- 
der was punifhed in the fame manner. Several corrections, however, 
were bodily. And fome crimes were rewarded with lofs of limb, 
fome with a feverer fort of Indian fcalping, others with abfolute 
flavery, and others again with actual hanging or drowning. The 
law of the Saxons was generally fo much the wifer, as it was lefs 
fanguinary than that of the prefent period. It exprefsly forbad any 
to be put to death for a theft of lefs than twelve-pence, at a time 
when that fam was equivalent to three pounds at prefent. In this 
particular we adhere to the letter, but have utterly forgotten the 
fpirit, of the infticute. In others, we have renounced equally the 
fpirit and the letter. And, in confsquence of both, we offer up 
yearly fuch hecatombs of human facrifices to the law of property, as 
our Saxon forefathers would have fhuddered to behold, even amidf 
the period of their wildeft barbarifm.’ 

Mr. Whitaker, in his notes on the foregoing chapter, has 
pointed out fome miltakes into which Mr, Juftice Blackftone 
feems to have fallen in his celebrated Commentaries on the 
Laws. Thefe muft excite the curiofity of the lawyer and the 
antiquary, and will fhew at the fame time, how much the ftu- 
dies of the latter, with regard to a precife knowledge of our 
laws in their original ftate, require the attention of the former : 

‘ The learned and accurate Mr. juftice Blackftone, in his late 
Commentaries upon the Laws, has alfo made feveral miftakes con- 
cerning tythings, which it may be proper to point out here, before 
we proceed to other fubjects. 

‘ In vol. i. p. 133, he fays, that ** Alfred,—to prevent the ra- 
pines and difordcers which formerly prevailed in the realm, inftituted 
tythings; fo called, becaufe ten freeholders with their families com- 
pofed one.” And in p. 115, he adds, that ‘* the inftitution of hun- 
dreds—he rather introduced than invented.” : 

‘ [ have already fhewn in the tex:, that tythings were not infti- 
tuted by Alfred, and that hundreds were neither invented nor intro- 
duced by him. They were both parts of the great economy of the 
Germans. ‘They both appear equally in France two or three cen- 
turies before the reign of Alfred. And the tything particularly, 
which is here attributed without hefitation to that monarch, and af- 
firmed to be his own invention, while the hundred is fuppofed to be 
only introduced by him; this actually occurs in our own laws as 
early as the feventh century, though the hundred does not make its 
appearance till a confiderable time afterwards. 

* Nor did the tything, when it was inftituted, confift of ten free- 
holders only’and their families. I have fully fhewn above the ab- 
furdity of fuch an opinion. And on the beft ground, I think, I 
have converted the mere freeholder of our lawyers and hiftorians 
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into a much more important perfonage, the actual lord of a 
townfhip. ) 

¢ P.i14. ‘* One of the principal inhabitants of the tything is an- 
nually appointed to prefide over the reft, being called the tything- 
man, the head. borough (words which fpeak their own etymology’, 
and in fome countries the borfholder, or borough’s-ealder, being 
fuppofed to be the difcreetefl man in the borough, town, or tything, 
Tythings, towns, or vills are of the fame fignification in law.” 

‘ The worthy Judge has here afferted a tything to be the fame 
with a townfhip. And his endeavour to fhew the truth of his pofition 
js attended with fuch an embarraffment of terms and fuch a confu- 
fion of ideas, as will appear very extraordinary to every admirer of 
this juitly celebrated author. 

‘ The general affertion is plainly a miftake. And the ancient 
tything and townfhip were very different divifions of our country. 
This appears very plain upon the face of thofe laws, which are our 
great and original! authority for the inftitution of tythings. And the 
thirty fecond declares the prefident of a deanery to have had a jurif- 
diction, not merely over a fingle townfhip, but over feveral of them : 
ftatuerunt juftitiarios fuper quofque decem friborgos, quos Decanos 
poflumus appellare ;—ifti inter vz//as et vicinos caufas tractabant. 

‘ But, had there been no fuch declaration in the laws of the Con- 
feffor, yet the difference between a townfhip and a tything would 
have been very apparent.—The officer here meant by Sir William, 
as “* one of the principal inhabitants of the tything, annually ap- 
pointed to prefide over the reft, and called tything-man, head- 
borough, or borfholder,” is a conftable; as appears from the terms 
ufed by him here and his exprefs declaration in p, 356. And the 
great and leading characteriftic of a tything is this, That it fhould have 
a judicial authority lodged in the governor of it, and exercifed regu- 
larly in his own court of judicature. Statuerunt, faysthe above-cited 
law concerning the Saxons, ‘/u/fitiarios {uper quofque decem fribor- 
g0s ; ili—caujas trafabant, But where is the judicial authority of 
the mere head of a townfhip? And where is the judicature of a con- 
ftable ? Is he the jufticiary of his diftritt? And is there a court con- 
vened by him, in which he prefides and the inhabitants plead? The 
very ftating fuch queftions is a decifive anfwer to fuch a polition, 
The conftable is only the recent creation of our ftatute-book. - And 
the whole of his office is to act minifterially in the execution of the 
law. He has not, and he never had, any judicial authority. And 
the court of a conftable would be a folcecifm in polity. 

‘ P. 1rg—aits. ‘* Tythings, towns, or vills have the fame figni- 
fication in law. Thefe towns—contained each originally but one 
parifh and one tything.” 

‘In the extract immediately before, our author had made the 
tything the fame with a townthip and alfo with a borough. And he 
has here made it the fame with a parifh too. How are thefe poii- 
tions to be reconciled ? Has he not previoufly declared every tything, 
townfhip, or borough to confift only of ten freeholders and their fa- 
milies? But did every borough confift only of ten fuch families? 
Was every borough and townthip inhabited exaétly by the fame num- 


ber of houfholds? Was every town and townihip in the kingdom 
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formed into a diftin€& parifh? And did parifhes originally contaig 
only ten freeholders and their houfholds in each ?? 

Chap, VI. treats of the genius and conftitution of the Saxon 
royalty, and of the nature and regimen of the Saxon lordfhips 
and towns. In the notes to this chapter Mr, Hume is charged 
with feveral miftakes ; 

‘ Mr. Hume afferts the Saxons to have been ‘‘ divided into three 
ranks of men, the noble, the free, and the flaves” (p. 223—224),— 
‘“« The nobles,”” he fays, ** were called Thanes, and were of two 
kinds, king’s thanes and leffer thanes. The latter feem to have 
been dependant upon the former, and to have received lands, for 
which they paid rent, fervices, or attendance in peace and war” 
(p. 224). Belowthe nobles ‘* there were no middle rank of men” 
([éid.). ** The lower rank of freemen were denominated Ceorles” 
(p. 226), and the upper were merchants or traders (p. 225—z26), 
‘© But the moft numerous rank by far feems to have been the flaves 
or villains” (p. 226). 

‘ Here is a number of miftakes. I hall note them very briefly. 

* The thanes were not all nobles. Only the royal ones or great 
feudatories were. And there was a middle rank below the nobles, 
The leffer thanes, or fub-feudatories, formed it. The lower order 
of freemen was not merely ceorles, or the upper merchants and tra- 
ders. The upper confitted of the leffer thanes. And both the tra- 
ders and ceorles, the free-foccagers of town and country, compofed 
the lower. Nor did the villains and flaves form the laft clafs of all. 
They did not unite to form any. The villains were one order of 
men, and the flaves another. ‘There were therefore five ranks of 
men inftead of three, in the gradations of the Saxon polity. And 
thefe were the nobles, the gentlemen, the freeholders, the villains, 
and the flaves. 

* Nor did the thanes pay any rents fortheir lands. Nor did they 
perform any fervices for them, diitinét from their attendances in 
peace and war. And, to fuppofe with Mr. Hume that they did either, 
one or the other, is to confound the military/and free-foccage te- 
nures together, and reduce the thane to a level with his ceorle, 

* The churls ‘* feem to have been removeable at pleafure.—The 
flaves or villains were incapable of all property” (p. 226). 

‘ The churls, as free-foccagers, were the fame with our prefent 
freeholders, and therefore could not have been removable at plea- 
fure. And even the villains were not, asI have already proved. 
But Mr. Hume has again confounded the villain with the flave, 
though fo ftrikingly diftinguifhed from each other. Aad I have 
fhewn even the flaves to have been capable of property. 

‘ The Saxons, who fubdued Britain, as they enjoyed great li- 
berty in their own country, obftinately retained that invaluable pof- 
feflion in their new fettlement” (p. 213).—‘* A fierce and bold di- 
berty” marked ‘* thefe founders of the Englith government’ (p. 213): 
—‘* The feeming Jiberty, or rather licentioufnefs, of the Saxons, 
&c.” (p. 223). 

‘ Yet in p. 217, 219, 221, 224, 225, 226, and 227, all below 
the xodles are reprefented asin a ftate of abject dependence, fubject 
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to the. tyranny of the others. And in p. 245 ‘‘ the ceorles and com 
mon people” are faid to have been ‘“‘ removeable at pleafure” from 
their lands, as being only ‘‘ tenants during the will of their lords,” 

‘ How ftrangely carelefs, and how grofsly inconfiftent, are thefe 

ounts ! 
. In p. 112. v. 2. {peaking of the Norman polity, Mr. Hume 
faysthus. Below the military vaffals were “* what in a proper fenfe 
we call the people. A great part of them were ferfs, and lived in 
a tate of abfolute flavery or villainage. ‘The ot4er inhabitants of the 
country paid their rent in fervices which were in a great meafure ar- 
litrary.” And in p.113 he goes on thus. ‘‘ The towns were fi- 
tuated either within the demefnes of the king or the lands [the de- 
mefne lands] of the great barons, and were a/moft entirely {ubjected 
to the abfolute will of their mafter.” 

¢ The flave and the villain are here confounded as before. The 
other inhabitants were the free-foccagers, who paid no rent in /er- 
vices at all. And, if they had, thefe could not have been in a great 
majure arbitrary, as even thofe of the villain foccagers were deter- 
minate. ‘The inhabitants of the towns held equally by free faccage. 
They paid ftated rents. And therefore they could not poffibly be 
almoft entirely fubjecied to the abfolute will of their mafter.’ 

(To be concluded in our next. ] L . 





“Ant. VIII. The Scheol for Daughters : or, the Hiftory of Mifs Char- 
lotte Sidney. In a Series of original Letters between Perfons in 
genteel Life. 1zmo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Bew. 

T is a common remark, that the ladies greatly excel the 
men in epiftolary writing. ‘Though the prefent novel by no 
means confirms this remark, the perufal of it has fuggefted 
tous a method of accounting for the fat, without infinuating 
any thing to the difparagement of the lords of the creation — 

Love, the firft /entiment that enters the heart of the fair, is the 

irft fubjec&t of their correfpondence. On this darling theme, 

the young writer at firft tries her ftrength in fhort excur- 
fons; confining herfelf to a real correfpondence with fome 
fair friend, and perhaps to the few interefting facts that oc- 
cur in her own experience. Having thus gradually inured 
herfelf to flight, fhe at laft ventures into the regions of fancy 
and fiction, and perhaps draws up a feries of original \etters 
for the entertainment of her friends and the public. It is not 
at all to be wondered at, that being thus regularly inftructed 
and practifed in the fchool of love, the fair fex fhould become 
fuch adepts in the art of letter-writing. And perhaps it is 
owing chiefly to this circumftance, that the fupply of enter- 
laiming novels never fails to be equal to the demand, We think 
it very probable that this publication is the firft produétion 
of fome female pen, which has lately been confecrated to love 
and friendfhip. Inftead of terrifying the young adventurer by 
furling the critic’s wrinkled front,’ and crying out, * oe 
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ftuff is here !” we fhall therefore only, as friends, whifper in her 
ear a word of advice; not to appear again before the public, 
till fhe has improved her powers of invention by exercife, re. 
fined her tafte in compoiition, and acquired fomewhat more 
of the ftyle and manner of perjons in genteel life. 

As a finall fpecimen of this writer’s abilitics for the inven. 
tion of natural incidents, we make the following extra@: 

¢ At fupper Eliza complained that fhe had a violent head. 
ach, and as foon as 7t was over flipt away unknown to me 
and went to bed—Jerfey, who fat on a fettee by me while 
at fupper, availed himfelf of my friend’s abfence to make freth 
declarations of his paflion, and would not let me ftir to look 
for her; clafping me round the waift, and almoft fheddin 
tears of tendernefs over me, alter vowing eternal fidelity to me 
a thoufand times. ‘The weather demg very fevere, and being 
much tired with our journey the day before, and it growing 
Jate, I accidentally fell afteep in his arms; and on awaking /fime 
Bours after | found him in the fame fituation.—Did the fleepy 
fair fteal a pair of gloves from her fleeping lover ?—IFf you with 


to "Know, /ce v. i. p. 98. E, 








Art. 1X. The Triumph of Truth; or, Memoirs of Mr. De la Vilewes 
tranflated from the French by R. Roberts. 12zmo. 2 Vols. 65, 


Cadell. 
HE Author of this work has united two fpecies of writ- 


ing, which have certainly no natural alliance,—fyftema- 
tic divinity and fictitious narrative; and might very properly 
have entitled his piece, a theological novel. However, the 
union is by no means unpleafing ; and may ferve to give young 
perfons fome general ideas of the grounds of religious faith, 
in a form which will be likely to make a ftrong impreffion 
upon the memory, and thus by an innocent artifice to cheat 
them into inftruction, where they expected nothing but en- 
tertainment. 

The principal perfons, in this little drama, are a father 
and his fon. ‘The father, being from conviction an infidel, 
in the moft extenfive meaning of the term, determines to edu- 
cate his fon in the moft perfect retirement, that receiving no 
information and imbibing no prejudices, from thofe about 
him, he might make a fair experiment, how far the princi- 
ples of religion are written on the human heart, and _ naturally 
arife from the free exertion of the rational faculties. The ex- 
periment fucceeds. The felf-inftru€ted youth difcovers the 

rounds of religious faith ; and on perufing the books of the 

Id and New Teftament, acknowledges the divine authority 
of the Jewifh and Chriftian revelation: and the father, over- 

come 
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come by the force of his fon’s reafonings, gives up his fcepti- 
ql opinions, and becomes a fincere and zealous believer. 

In the train of reafoning put into the mouth of the fon, we 
fad no new arguments, and fome not very judicioufly chofen ; 
and we obferve through the whole a ftrong tincture of the or- 
thodox fyftem of theology. ‘Thus, the chief end of the Deity, 
in creating the world, is faid to-have been, his own glory, 
and the happinefs of his creatures only a fubordinate end 5 
and the crucifixion of Chrift is flyled, Dercide. Neverthelefs, 
the defign of the work is fo laudable, and in the execution, 
inftruction and entertainment are fo agreeably blended, that it 
will, we doubt not, be very acceptable to the generality of 
readers.x— IT he incidents which occurred when the young man 
was firft introduced into the world, and his reflections upon 
them, are particularly pleafing. Of thefe we fhall lay before 
our readers the following {pecimen. 

‘Mr. De Janfon, my uncle, had taken a great deal of pains 
togain one of the beft cooks in Paris; and the fuccefs of his 
pains we now experienced. A fupper where tafte was carried 
tothe utmoft profufion, drew from the greateft part of his 
giéfts compliments without number. * Jt muft be confefled,’ 
replied he with an air of fatisfaction, * that my cook ftands 
gone: and indeed the duke of B——has neglected nothing 
to induce him to leave me; but a hundred piftoles added to 
his former appointment has confirmed him in my fervice.’ [I 
was curious to know what were the wages of this extraordi- 
naryman; and [ learned that he received annually a thou- 
fnd crowns.—During fupper, I ftudied the countenance of 
each gueft: but he who fixed my attention moft was a gen- 
tllman placed at the lower end of the table between Mr. 
Janfon’s two fons. He appeared a ftranger; and not one of 
the guefts deigned to addrefs him in converfation. His mor- 
tiied air convinced me that he felt all the contempt which 
was fhewn him: he feemed uneafy when he was obliged to 
call for any thing ; and I remarked that the fervants never 
feved him, but when they had nothing elfe todo. I could not 
help wifhing to know the reafon why this man was in a place 
where nobody feemed to take notice of him. I had very 
fon an opportunity of fatisfying my curiofity; for when the 
defert came on table, he went out with my coufins, I thea 
aked my uncle who this mute.perfon was. ‘ He is, replied 
he, a pedant, who teaches my fons to barbarize fome Latin 
words; a perfon who has not common fenfe, and yet thinks 
himfelf the moft learned man in France.’ ‘ It aftonifhes me,’ 
plied I, ‘that you fhould entruft to the care of fuch a 
perfon all that you hold moft dear. Every thing depends on 
the firft impreffion; the heart of a child is as foft as wax, 
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which eafily takes the print. Of what importance then is ity 
to pes it only into the hands of people of diftinguithed me. 
sit! What pains fhould we not take in the choice of fuch per. 
fons?’ * You are in the right,’ faid my uncle; * it were much 
to be wifhed that, people of merit would employ themfelves in 
that way; , but the misfortune of it is, there is no choice; 
except-a very {mall number, they are all fuch as you have jut 
now feen.’ ‘I can eafily perceive it, replied 1; and if you 
will permit me, I will convince you that it is «mpoffible fo, 
a man of merit to be willing to accept of fuch an employ,’ 
© Courage, nephew,’ cried Mr. Janfon; * you will do me 4 
favour to prove this impoffibility.” My timidity made me he. 
fitate ; but, making an effort to wanguith it, I demanded of 
my uncle what he gave yearly to his fon’s tutor. ‘ Five hun. 
dred livres and my table,’ replied he. * And a thoufand 
crowns to your cook,’ added I, laughing. Mr. De Janfoa, 
who did not want fenfe, was ftruck with this refleGtion, and 
convinced that it was juft. * But,’ continued he, * a greater 
falary would be more than equal to the defert of the perfon 
you have feen this evening, would it not!’ * Yes, certaialy, 
faid I ; * but it. would encourage men of fuperior talents to take 
upon them fo important an employ, if they were paid in 


a manner worthy their abilities.’ P 





Axt. X. Dialogue from the German of M. Wieland. 1. Arafpes and 
Panthea, or the Effects of Love. II, Socrates and Timoclea, on 
apparent and real Beauty: to which is prefixed, an Effay on Sen. 
timent, by the Editor. 8vo. 4s. fewed. Leacroft. 1775. 

HE firft of thefe dialogues approaches nearer to the dra 
matic than the philofophic kind, In fome parts in 
deed, long narration, or a continued train of didaétic obfer- 
vations and reflections are introduced, which would not {uit 
with theatrical reprefentations: but the incidents are through: 
out fo interefting, the expreffion of the paffions is fo bold 
and animated, and the whole is enriched with fuch a variety 
of poetic imagery, that from the materials which it. furnifhes, 
it would not be difficult to manufacture a tragedy at leaf 
equal to moft of the modern productions of this kind. There 
are, however, in the piece fome traces of myftical philofophy 
and theology, which but ill agree with the bufinefs of the 
drama, and will perhaps be fcarcely intelligible to the genera 
lity of readers. Of this the following is a fpecimen. Ara 
fambes, the friend of Arafpes, obferving the excefs of his 
paffion for Panthea, the fair captive whom Cyrus had ene 

trufted to his care, thus addreffles him : 
‘I believe, truly, that thou feeleft all this; the confequeact 
thou wilt draw from it, cannot be juft—It remains iv be 
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jecided, why thy fentiments are greater than their objet. O, 
ny friend! there is fomething myfterious in our nature, 
ghich will perhaps unfold itfelf in an enlightened futurity. 
Wifdom, to whom I confecrated my earlieft youth, that awoke 
me at the dawn of the day, and was the companion of my 


plitude in the tranquillity of night, granted me many a tran- 


fent glance into the fanctuary of the foul, and into the em- 
pire of fnirits. If fhe hath not deceived me with glittering 
dreams, then every thing we fee, is only a fhadow of reality; 
then we are intitled to the fublimeft hopes; and all our in- 
dinations, all our bold undertakings, are produced by a pro- 
phetic con{cioufnefs of our being created for greater objects and 
adions, than this gloomy terreftrial {phere offers us, All we 
xdmire, this pomp of nature, this harmony of things, all we 
call noble, decent, and great, in the manners and actions of 
mankind, all thefe are only imperfect imitations of a perfec 
original, the fullied emanations of the pure fountain of or- 
der and beauty, which in other words we call the Sovereign 
Deity, the Author of all beings, the foul of the world, and 
the ruler of f{pirits. The weaknefs of our underftanding per- 
mits us Only to fpeak of this myfterious affair in dark fi- 
wes, As the fun is reflected in the trembling waves, or as 
it communicates to all vifible things its own lovely light and 
multifarious colours ; fo every thing that exifts, ftreams with 
emanations of fomething divine, and is arrayed with a beauty 
and goodnefs, that are not its own. Does not this corporeal 
world, illumined as it were by the weakeft ray of the Divi- 
nity, fill our whole foul with a facred admiration? It is the 
Deity we feel, that we admire fo much, and that myriads of 
more excellent {pirits, inhabiting yon {pheres, thofe fountains 
of light far above us, admire fo much more than we do, And 
the foul, before fhe was abforbed in this terreftrial clay, per- 
haps enjoyed a heavenly exiftence, converfed with the 
gods, and brought down with her this propenfity to- 
wards perfeCtion as a mark of her celeftial defcent. Or 
Whence this proud, this wonderful inftin& towards the 
infinite, which our weaknefs feems to condemn? What 
is it but a dark confcioufnefs either of paft exiftence, or a 
prophet*c conjecture of our deftination to mount, through 
endlef degrees, to him, whofe nearer prefence exhibits new 
wonder, a purer light, and more heavenly fcenes ? And can we 
not hence refolve that apparent incongruity, which I difco- 
vered in thy iove? The foul impregnated with the feeds of 
divine love, but fettered by the fenfes, is miftaken either ia 
the meafure, or the object, of its defires. Every thing that 
nature prefents either to our fenfes, or to our underftanding, 
the corporeal, as well as in the intelle€tual world, breathes a 
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certain divinity ; the foul, ftimulated by fome myfterious prea 
fentiment, flies to meet her; and a thoufand graces and mul. 
tifarious beauties having juftified the erroneous apotheofis, then 
fhe fancies fhe has found the true object of her-defires, ang 
pours out all her tendernefs upon it. And how can fhe fec 
aught but extafy, fo long as the pleafing error lafts? Give 
me leave, Arafpes, to add to this difcovery one word of ad. 
vice: thou loveft the excellent Panthea; wifdom herfelf ap- 
proves of thy paflion ; but fhe will refufe her approbation, jf 
thou wilt not believe, that even a Panthea can be too much 
beloved. Do not fix an affe@tion, as unlimited as Nature her. 
felf and her divine original, on one fingle obje&, be it never 
fo beautiful.’ 

The fecond dialogue is between Socrates, and Timoclea, 
the daughter of one of his friends. The fcene is the toilet 
of the young Jady. The philofopher makes. her a vifit at 
the moment of finifhing her drefs for a grand feftival. She is 
reprefented as a beauty improved by every ornament of art, 
The dialogue turns on a diftin@ion which the philofopher 
makes between real and apparent beauty: it is purfued in the 
focratic method: we fhall lay before our readers a fhort fpe- 
cimen of this philofephical dialogue. 

‘SocrATES. Why is this rofe placed on thy forehead? Un- 
doubtedly thou haft made a vow to the fmiling goddefs of 
doing her flower extraordinary honour on fo folemn an occa- 
fion. Timociea. How entered fo fingular an idea into thy 
head? It is a very natural ornament, it belongs to the head- 
drefs.—Then the rofe is placed there to make thee ‘hand. 
fomer ? faid Socrates.—For that very reafon, replied the fmi- 
ing.—Socr. What doft thou think, Timoclea, if a peacock 
were to take it into his head that fuch as nature has made him, 
he was not handfome enough, and would embellifh himfelf 
with ftrange feathers; would he take feathers of a finer bird 
than himftelf, or would he fteal them from a fparrow or 2 
raven? Timo. Undoubtedly he would take them from a'finet 
bird than himfelf. Socr. ‘Thus he would confefs, that the 
bird, whofe feathers he borrows, is finer than himfelf. T1no. 
It feems fo. Socr. Then thou believeft the rofe fairer than 
thyfelf, as thou thinkeft, that without it thy beauty would be 
defective? Timo. Thou haft caught me, Socrates ; I ought 
at firft to have given thee another anfwer. I ought to have 
faid, the rofe is only there, that the fpe€lators may compare tt 
with my cheeks, and decide in my favour.’ 

The introductory eflay on fentiment has nothing in it fufi- 
ciently new or ftriking to merit particular notice. See more 
this Writer’s productions, in Rev. vol. xlvie p. 625, and vol 


xlviil. p. 126. E ial 
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Art. XI. 4 new Scheme of Short-band; being an Improvement 
upon Mr. Byrom’s Univerfal Engliflrs Short-hand. By John 
Palmer. 10s. Od. Johnfon. 1774. 

HE. art of fhort-hand, on account of its great and ge- 

neral utility, merits a higher rank among the arts than 
js ufually allotted to it; and is by no means unworthy the 
attention and ftudy of men of icience and genius. It is 
with pleafure that we obferve the improvement of this valuable 
invention, of late taken into the hands of perfons who are 
capable of raifing its reputation, and carrying it toward perfec- 
tion. Mr. Byrom’s fhort-hand was a very fuccefsful attempt 
to accomplifh this defign: but the Author of the work now 


‘before us has fully fhewn, not only by his reafonings, but by 
‘the defign and execution of his method of fwift writing, that 


Mr. Byrom !eft the art imperfect. The principles of this 
art are in the prefent work more {cientifically explained, and 
the plan which the Author has adopted appears to us more 
natural and fimple, and better executed, than any hitherto 
ofiered to the public; fo that we think he may aflure himfelf 
of that approbation, which he fo frankly acknowledges that 
it would be a difappointment to him. not to meet with, after 
having made fhort-hand his ftudy for many years. It is not 
ufual with us to allow an Author’s verdiét in his own 
caufe; but, in the prefent cafe, we think we may venture to 
pronounce his de{cription of his own performance to be a juft 
and fair reprefentation of its mer't. 

Its alphabetical characters are neat and entirely diftin& ; 
fo that in the quickeft writing one will not be confounded 
with another; and they join with the greateft poffible eafe, 
elegance and difpatch. The prepofitions.and terminations are 
exprefled each by a fingle character, disjoined from the reft 
of the word; and inftead of calling in the aid of arbitrary 
characters, we abbreviate by much more general and regular 
methods. The rules of abbreviation are derived from the com- 
mon modes of contraction practifed in long-hand, but point 
out fuch improvements, as ufually render the contradlions 
much more legible in fhort-hand, than in common writing : 
at the fame time thefe rules authorize only fuch abbreviations, 
as each writer fhall judge, at any period of this practice, 
proportioned to his own {kill in the Englifh language. Mott 
common words are exprefied by a fingle confonant, or fingle 
confonant and vowel; and a fet of eafy rules. are given, 
founded upon experience, to direct what vowels in a word 
ought to be exprefled, and when all vowels may be omitted. 
Many of the rules may be adopted without violence, and with 
great advantage, into moft other fchemes of fwift writing 3 
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becaufe they have their reafons in the nature of our language, 
and the conftruétion of our fentences. Very little burden is 
Jaid upon the memory, and the rules are fo diftinct that a 
perfon may take one and reject another at pleafure —The 
writing is perfectly lineal and beautiful ; and the fhort-hand 
regular, eafy to be learned, and capable, in its moft perfed 
ftate of abbreviation, of almoft incredible difpatch.—To con- 
clude; the greateft attention has been paid in this work, to 
the two effential properties of fhort-hand, expedition and le. 
gibility; one of which has never knowingly been too far 
facrificed to the other: but throughout the whole, it has 
been the endeavour of the Author to preferve a due propors 
tion of each. E. 





Art. XII. A Treatife on the Laws concerning the EleGion of the dif- 
ferent Reprefentatives fent from Scotland to the Parliament of 
Great Britain: witha preliminary View of the Conftitution of 
the Parliaments of England and Scotland before the Union of 
the two Kingdoms. By Alexander Wight, Efq; Advocate. 8vo, 

s. Boards. Edinburgh. Balfour and Smellie, 1773. Soldin 
Lestes by Cadell, Advertifed in 1775. 


HERE are fome publications which, from their nature, 

afford little room for the praifes or cenfures of criticifm, 
yet neverthelefs do honour to their authors, and merit the 
thanks of the Public. ' Of this kind are all fuch works as pro- 
pole for their chief end the communicating ufeful informa- 
tion, and execute this defign with accuracy and fidelity. In 
this clafs of publications we may place the prefent ; in which 
the Author has given a clear and judicious view both of the 
ancient and prefent ftate of parliamentary reprefentation in 
Scotland. After fome general obfervations on the Englifh par- 
liament, he traces out the origin and firft conftitution of par- 
jiaments in Scotland; relates the moft material alterations 
which took place in them, from the time that the reprefenta- 
tion of boroughs was firft introduced, to the union of the two 
kingdoms ; and points out the moft remarkable articles in which 
the two parliaments differed, while they continued feparate. 
After thts he proceeds to give a general account of the eftablifh- 
ment of the parliament of Great Britain by the treaty of union, 
and of the reprefentation allowed to Scotland. This is fuc- 
ceeded by a diftin& relation of the moft important particulars 
refpecting the election of the fixteen Peers of Scotland, the 
thirty Commiffioners fent from the fhires, and the fifteen Re- 
prefentatives of royal boroughs. He treats of each of thefe 
branches of reprefentation feparately, and confiders, with re- 
f{pe& to each, the qualifications of the electors and elected, the 
mode of election, and other circumftances. Through the »? 
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ral parts of the work the Author has occafionally introduced 
judicious obfervations, and given a relation of curious cafes, in 
order to clear up difficulties, determine doubtful queftions, or 
point out material defeéts in the laws 1efpecting reprefentation 


in Scotland. EB | 
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Art. XII. 4 Vindication of the Worfoip of the Son and the Holy Ghoft, 
acainfi the Exceptions of Mr. Thecphilus Lindjey, from Scripture and 
Antiquity ; being a Supplement to a Treatife tormerly publithed, 
and entitled ‘* A Vindication of the Doctrine of the Trinity.” By 
Thomas Randolph, D. D. Prefident of C.C.C. and Lady Mar- 
garet’s Profeflor of Divinity in the Univerfity of Oxford, 8vo. 
2s. Oxford, Fletcher: London, Rivingtcn. 1775. 

E are pleafed to find that a divine of fuch eminence 
as Dr. Randolph, who is not only diftinguifhed by his 
dignities in the church, but by his learning and abilities, hath 
appeared in anfwer to Mr. Lindiey’s Apology. But, while we 
do fifftice to the Doctor’s capacity and literature, we muft be 
permitted to fay that, in our opinion, they have heretofore, as 
well as in the prefent inftance, been employed in oppofition to 
the caufe of truth and reafon, they have been employed in the 
vindication of doétrines which cannot ftand the teft of rational 
inquiry, and in the fupport of impofitions that ought not to 
have taken place in a Proteftant church. 

Though this treatife is chiefly confined to the queftion con- 
cerning the worfhip of the Son of God and the Holy Spirit, the 
Author hath recapitulated feveral of the arguments in favour of 
the Trinity, which were urged by him in his former wok, In 
the publication before us, he hath faid as much in defence of 
the worfhip of Chrift as the fubjeét can well bear; and fome 
of the paflages which he hath alleged, merit a ferious confide- 
ration. In general, however, we think that his reafoning is 
unfatisfa€tory and inconclufive. Dr. Rando!ph has laid much 
ftrefs upon the form of baptifm, which to us appears capable 
of avery natural and eafy explication, without admitting any 
of the confequences ufually drawn from it by the Athanafians, 

The Doctor is fingularly defective in his proofs of the wor- 
fhip to be paid to the Holy Spirit as a diftin@ perfon in the 
Trinity. His arguments feem to be only taken, in the way 
of inference, from the baptifmal form, and two or three other 
dubious paffages. But what is wanting in fcripture, our learned 
Writer has endeavoured to make up by ample quotations from 
the Fathers ; and here, if any where, he has fome advantage 
over Mr. Lindfey. It is, at the fame time, an advantage too 
inconfiderable to be boafted of ; and which, at the beft, is of 
little or no importance. The fcriptures conftitute the fole 
Randard of religious doétrine ; and the Fathers are often fo in- 
Rey. June, 1774. M m accurate, 
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accurate, vague, and inconfiftent in their language, that an 
able advocate may employ them in almoft any caufe. 

We cannot help taking notice of the compliments paid by 
Dr. Randolph to the Layman’s *¢ Scriptural Confutation *” of 
MrgLindfey’s Apology. “The Layman is in one place referred 
to'dh an ingenious, and in another as a learned Author; and 
he is faid to be mighty in the feriptures, With equal reafon might 
any abfurd declaimer at the T’abernacle, or any illiterate teacher 
among the loweft of the Diflenters, who incoherently pours 
out a multitude of texts, without regard to their connedtion 
and meaning, be defcribed as mighty in the f{criptures, 

Unlefs better defenders of the Trinity can be found among 
the laity, we could wifh that the caufe may be undertaken only 
by the clergy ; from whom we may expect a fund of literature, 
and an orderly and logical method of confidering the fubje@; 
and by whofe writings we may, in a certain degree, be in. 
formed and improved, even when we are not convinced, 


* See Review for O&ober laft, p. 294. K ; 





Art. XIV. Odfervations, civil and canonical, on the Marriage Con. 
tra@, as entered into conformab.y to the Rites and Ceremonies of the 
Church of England, By W. Kenrick, LL.D. 8vo. 15, 6d, 
Hooper. 1775: 


H1S publication is offered to the world as a feafonable 

check to that diflolurenefs of manners, which, in the 
Writer’s opinion, diftinguifhes the prefent from any former 
zra. The intention is laudable; and had the execution been 
equal to the defign, the Author would have merited the thanks 
of the Public. But we apprehend that the work will appear, 
upon examination, adapted to produce effeéts the reverfe of 
thofe which the Author fo meritorioufly intends. 

We remark, in the courfe of thefe Obfervations, three prin- 
cipal pofitions, which the Writer labours to maintain. The 
firft is, that adultery is always a fufficient ground of divorce, 
and, confequently, that the modern praétice of refufing divorces, 
in this cafe, in our ecclefiaftical courts, is a barbarous and op- 
preflive remnant of prieftcraft and popery. The fecond is, that 
a married man is incapable of committing adultery, unlefs with 
a married woman ; and that in being guilty of concubinage, or 
mere fornication, he is not guilty of any violation of the ma- 
trimonial covenant, for which he is juftly liable to cenfure, 
either in foro confcientia, or in courts ecclefiaftic, although the 
wife in being guilty of adultery is liable to cenfure in both. 
The third, that the prohibition of polygamy and concubinage 
is merely civil, and not grounded upon the divine law. 
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The firft of thefe pofitions we think the Writer has fupported 
by authorities and arguments fuficiently decifive ; and it might 
perhaps be for the benefit of fociety, if, in cafes of adul- 
tery, divorces were more eafily to be obtained ; provided, how- 
ever, that by adultery we underftand matrimonial infidelity in 
either party, and do not, with our Author, unjuftly confine it 
to the wife. Perhaps, according to the decifions of the canon 
law, which, though profefledly grounded on divine authority, 
is in many inftances really oppreffive and unjuft; and in the 
judgment of thofe writers who are accuftomed to dig out opi- 
nions from the rubbifh of ancient decrees and councils; the 
doGtrine, that for a married man to lie with a fingle woman is 
no adultery, may feem to be right. But, to an underftanding 
not hackneyed ex officio in the arts of fophiftication, it will be 
fuficiently manifett, that the matrimonial engagements, and 
the obligations which arife from them, muft be reciprocal ; 
that, if it be a violation of thefe engagements for one party to 
go abroad in fearch of feparate pleafures, it muft be fo in the 
other; and that, whether we call this violation infidelity, or. 
adultery, or give it any other appellation, it is on either fide an 
equal breach of honour and duty. If by incontinence the ver 
eflence of the contraét is direétly violated on the fide of the 
woman, what reafon can be given, why the fame incontinence 
fhould not be the fame eflential violation on the part of the 
man? It will be faid, that if the wife indulges herfelf in@iicit 
amours, fhe will probably produce a train of heirs to her huf- 
band’s poffeffions, which have no right to be confidered as fuch : 
but it fhould be remembered, on the other hand, that, to 
counterbalance this injury,. the hufband will probably commu- 
nicate difeafe to his wife, and become the parent of an un- 
healthful offspring, and (which is at leaft an equal injury) will 
deprive both her and his children of the endearments and bene- 
fits of domettic fociety, which can only continue fo long as con- 
jugal affeQion remains. But, independent of the confideration 
of thefe confequences, the matrimonial covenant is an hono- 
rary obligation, which, from the nature of the thing, muft be 
equally binding on each party, and is, moft undoubtedly, 
ulually underftood to be fuch. The very ingenious diftin@ions 
which the Obferver makes, relative to the marriage ceremony 
of the Church of England, are at beft nothing better than piti- 


ful evafions. By the help of the fame quibbling art, which 


makes the woman’s promife of obedience to include an obligation 
never to be guilty of incontinence, and at the fame time con- 
ftrues the man’s declaration that for/cking all others he will cleavé 
to her only, not as a vow of continence, but as denoting that 
leaving father and mother he will cleave to his wife ; we fhould 
have no doubt of being able to prove, that the hufband takes 
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a folemn oath to become an idolater, when he fays, “* with m 


body I thee worfhip.” Such fubterfuges may poffibly be of 


fome ufe in courts of law; but in the court of honour and con- 
fcience ** there is no fhuffling.” 

In fupport of our Obferver’s third pofition, that the prohi- 
bition of concubinage and polygamy is of civil, not divine au- 
thority ; he informs us that Abraham, Ifaac, and Jacob, had 
their wives and concubines; that David, the man after God’s 
own heart, rioted in concubinage ; and that the number of So. 
lomon’s wives and concubines is proverbial; as if he would 
perfuade us that the law and practice of the Jewifh nation were 
to be a rule and model to Chriftians. To fhew that Chrift did 
not intend to alter the Jewifh Jaw in this particular, he makes 
a quotation, which, if it were at all to his purpofe, would prove 
that our Saviour allowed of even female adultery. ‘ He did 
not, fays our Author, condemn the woman taken in adultery : 
Hath no man condemned thee? neither do] condemn thee; 
go and fin no more.” St. Paul’s advice with refpect to matri- 
mony he firft ridicules, and then mifreprefents. He points him 
out as {peaking of fornication rather as a thing inconvenient 


“than unlawful, and advifing the Corinthians to have nothing to 


do with common harlots, but that every man fhould have a 
woman of his own, and every woman her. own proper and pe- 
culiar man, In this advice, he obferves that the Apoftle * does 
not forbid a man to have more wives or concubines than one: 
he might have two, three, or more; every one of them would 
ftill be his own, or which is the fame thing one of his ewn 
women.’ How abfurdly does he fuppofe the Apoftle to write! 
in one period advifing the Corinthians ayainft marriage, and 
in the next allowing them a plurality of women! In like man- 
ner he perverts our Saviour’s prohibition of divorce, except for 
fornication. ‘** He that putteth away his wife, faving for the 
caufe of fornication, committeth adultery.” *¢ Very true (fays 
Dr. Kenrick) but if without putting away his wife he marries 
another, it does not appear that he would commit adultery.’ 
Is it not a much more natural inference, that if putting away 
his wife, except for adultery, would be committing adultery, 
taking anpther without putting her away would be much more fo. 
Nor is there any graund to conftrue the expreflion committeth adul- 
tery as of the fame import with cau/eih her to commit adultery; 
for both thofe expreffions are repeatedly ufed by the Evangelifts, 
and feem evidently intended to convey two very different ideas; 
that a man by putting away his wife (except for fornication) 
would probably be led to commit adultery by marrying a fecond 
wife while the firft, who was ftill his wife, was living; and 


that he would tempt her to commit adultery by marrying another 
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Having with fuch uncommon firength of argument demonftrated 
that polygamy, and concubinage (or in modern language keep- 
ing a miltrefs) are not forbidden in the New Tettament, he 
thinks proper to add this falvo; * that he does not mean to 
plead either for the piety or the morality of polygamy; and 
that under the Chriftian difpenfation [why under the Chriftian 
dsfpenfation, if Chriftianity doth not prohibit polygamy?] and 
in times like thefe he conceives that one wife is enough for one 
man.’ 

Whether the doctrine of this pamphlet will have any ten- 
dency to check the prevailing diflolutenefs of manners, we 
leave the Reader to determine, and fhall only add, that, ** with- 
out fuppofing every woman to be at heart a rake,” we can con- 
ceive that the women in general would think themfelves hardly 
treated, if the fame violation of the marriage contract muft be 
deemed * a moft heinous and abominable crime’ in the wife, 
and in the hufbane a matter of indifference. Whatever obli- 
gations hufbands may think themfelves under to Dr. Kenrick 
for his publication, he muft not expeé to receive many thanks 
from wives. 





Art. XV. The Family Chaplain: Being a complete Courfe of Ser- 
mons upon the Feitivals and Fafts (throughout the Year) as pre- 
{cribed in the Book of Common-Prayer. Scleéted from the cele- 
brated Difcourfes of Archbp. Tillotfon, Archbp Secker, Bp. Stil- 
lingfleet, Bp. Atterbury, Bp. Conybeare, Bp. Warburton, Dr. Swift, 
Dr. Littleton, Dr. Hole, Dr. Waterland, Dr. Clarke, Dr. Fother- 
gill, Dr. Brown, and Others. The Whole intended to explain 
and vindicate the Chriftian Faith; to promote and perfeét the 
pious Defign of Mr. Nelfon in his Companion for the Feftivals 

_ and Fafts of the Church; and to render an acceptable Service to 
the Clergy, by the Supply of fo defirable a Colle&ion. 8vo. 
2 Vols. 10s, 6d. Boards. Davis, &c. 1775. 


HE Editor of this facred mifcellany has not thought prose 

per to affix his name to the collection ; nor have we any 

right to inquire into his reafons for denying his readers the fa- 

tisfaction of knowing to whom they are obliged for the enter- 

tainment and inftruction which a judicious compilation of this 

kind muft neceffarily afford. Whoever he is, he appears to 
have made his feleétion with judgment, and with tafte. 

In his preface, the Compiler obferves, that * this feries of 
difcourfes preached on the refpective occafions under which they 
are clafled, comprehend the principal articles of Chriftian du- 
ties, both as to faith and practice, as delivered by thofe diftin- 
guifhed prelates and divines whofe names they bear; and who 
have perpetuated their fame by their great talents and afliduity 
in their facred calling.’ 
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To remove the only objections that can poffibly be made, by 
any reader, however captious, to a colleétion of this kind, the 
Editor premifes, that ¢ a manual of this nature is not to be un. 
derftood as calculated to fuperiede the obligation of attendin 
public worfhip, but to ftreng:hen the motives to it: to aft 
in fupporting a pious fiame of mind at home after the due per- 
formance of our public duties; as well as to afford the bef 
private confolation for an incapacity to comply with the public 
exercifes of religion, or for a want of the opportunities of ful- 
filling them.’ 

He not impertinently adds, * that though thefe difcourfes 
are appropriated to particular feafons, fo as to remind us in an 
annual courfe of our Chriftian obligations, they are very far 
from having any fuperftitious tendency ; being the fentiments 
of preachers whofe ideas of innate piety were too exalted to reft 
on the obfervance of meer external ordinances; thefe being of 
no farther ufe than as they excite from time to time that divine 
fervour of foul, which, from the imperfections of our nature 
and theintrufion of our paffions, would foon decay, without 
the aid of certain periodical calls to awaken it. So conftituted, 
and furrounded as we are by immediate temptations of every 
kind, the concerns of futurity, important as they are, being 
merely objeCts of expectancy, are apt to be little thought of ; 
and, were it not for the divine inftitution of the Sabbath, asa 
day of {piritual recolleQion and of religious aflociation, would 
be totally forgotten. But as the Jews, under the law, were, 
for wife purpofes, exprefsly commanded to obferve alfo other 
feafons of pious commemoration, referring to their national cir- 
cumftances, which were afterward fuperfeded by the publica- 
tion of the gofpel of Chrift; it feemed not improper, on like 

grounds, to adopt, in place of thefe obfolete memorials, others 
referring to the many fignal circumflances attending the glo- 
rious work of human redemption. The church has therefore 
with great wifdom fet apart particular days, diftributed through- 
out the year, as anniverfaries to recal to our minds, not only 
the birth, fufferings, and death, of our Bleffed Redeemer, but 
alfo the pious ats of his apoftles : men who fo eminently diftin- 
guifhed themfelves in fulfilling the honourable commiffion they 
were judged worthy of, Go and teach all nations ; and finally, in 
giving the ftrongeft evidence of their difinterefted fincerity and 
belief of the faith they preached to others, by laying down theit 
lives for the brethren, as their great mafter had in the fulleft 
extent done before them.’ 

Still farther to obviate’ the idea of giving way to, or encou- 
raging, a fuperftitious veneration for the obfervance of days fet 
apart for religious feftivals, or fafts, our judicious Editos an 
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with great propriety, introduced this courfe of fermons by fe- 
yeral difcourfes on more general topics; as—‘* on the ule and 
abufe of externals in religion—on the infufficiency of externals 
without being accompanied with inward piety ; and here fhew- 
ing the excellency of the Englifh liturgy —on baptifm—a per- 
{uafive to frequent communion —on the nature of the marnage 
union—on the ufefulaefs of confidering our latier end—and 
fafily, on religious charity. Thefe may be confidere! as com- 
rehending the great outlines of our Chriftian obligations, which 
if duly and fincerely attended to, will induce a confcientious 
regard to all intermediate duties that fill up the ineftimable 
charaGter of a true Chriftian ; and which are occafionally ree 
commended in the difcourfes that follow.’ 

It were needlefs to add any thing in commendation of a cole 
jection of pulpit difcourfes, which cannot fail of refleting great 
and lafling honour on the church which produced them. G, 





Aet. XVI. Remarks on the Prinipal A4&s of the Thirteenth Parliament 
of Great Britain, By the Author of *‘ Letters concerning the pre- 
fent State of Poland.” Vol]. 1. Containing Remarks on the Aas re- 
lating to the Colonies, with aPlan of Reconciliation. 8vo. 5 Se 
Boards. Payne. 1775. 

HIS volume conftitutes but a part of the work undertaken 

by our Author, and it is thus feparately publifhed be- 
caufe the concerns of America require fuch immediate atten- 
tion, that, fays he, ¢ if ever my poor opinion can be worth 
attending to, it is now.’ 

In ihe firft (eGtion of this volume, the Author inquires, * what 
isthe power with which the conftitution invefts the crown 
over countries conquered and acquired.’ And in examining 
this queftion he endeavours ‘o maintain, * that the conftitution 
has vefted in the king the power of granting fuch forms of go- 
vernment to the founders of new fettlements as he judges 
to be beft for the purpofes of the fetclements, in the fame 
manner as it invefts him with the power of granting fuch 
terms of capituJation, fuch articles of peace to a conquered 
country, as he judges beft for the fecurity of the conqueft.’ 
This propofition is conformable to the doétrine which has 
been maintained by feveral Englifh Jaw writers, and which 
was more ftrongly urged by a learned law peer, in the late 
caufe between Campbell and Hall, refpecting the duty of 4% 
per cent. levied in Grenada by the King’s prerogative: on 
this fubje&t, our Author adduces many of the facts cited by 
his lordfhip in {peaking to that caufe; and particularly thofe 
which regard the eftablifhment of the conititution of Jreland, 
that of Wales, Berwick, New York, and Jamaica: from which 
he infers the King’s right of prefcribing the form of the con- 
m 4 ftitution 
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ftitution and political government in alt our conquefts, and 
in all our fettlements.’ ¢ It is not fair (continues he) to afk 
us for the precife written law, which invefts him with this 
right.—The non-exiftence of fuch written law does not prove 
the non-exiftence of the right. Many of the rights of indj- 
viduals depend upon cuftom:—many of the rights of each of 
the branches of the legiflature depend likewile upon cuftom., 
In this cafe the cuftom is unvaried, uncontradicted, by any 
oppofite precedent. The parliament has always acquiefced in 
it; and where is the difference between the expre/s will and 
the permiffive will of parliament thus circumftanced ?}—Dif- 

ofed as we are to admit the whole force of our Author’s pre- 
cedents and arguments, we cannot but think his propofition 
woulg be more juit, as well as more fafe io the Britifh na- 
tion, if it were fo amended as to be made conformable to the 
opinion lately delivered in the Houfe of Lords, by a great law 
peer, (as eminent for his knowledge of the Britifh conftitu- 
tion, as for his exertion in fupport of it;) and if inftead of al- 
leging the King to be conftitutionally intrufted with a right 
of eftablifhing fuch forms of government as he may think bef 
in acquired countries, it had been rather maintained that he 
is only intrufted with a right of extending the benefits of the 
Englifh conftitution to all fuch countries, not of eftablifhing 
defpotifm, in any of them. ‘The fame cu/tom and the fame ar- 
guments, which fupport the King’s right of fettling the go- 
yernments of new acquifitions, likewife prove his right of do- 
ing it only under this reftriction: for wherever fuch govern- 
ments have been eftablifhed by the crown, their eftablifhment 
has always been made upon the bafis of Englifh freedom, ex- 
cepting only the governments of Gibraltar and Minorca, where 
by the terms of capitulation, and a fubfequent treaty of peace, 
the old laws remain in force, and the King exercifes powers 
which would otherwife be altogether unjuftifiable, in any do- 
minions of the Britifh crown. | 

Sect. II. is an inquiry whether ‘the operations of the whole 
body of the legiflature can be reftrained by any aét of the 
crown !’ and the better to anfwer this queftiog our author pro- 
ceeds to § diftinguifh the feveral capacities in which the King 
may be confidered as acting.’ 

The firft of thefe is his fupreme legiflative capacity, or that 
in which he affents to a bill propofed by the two houfles of par- 
liament, and thereby render it a Law. ‘ No aét of the King, 
(fays he) in this capacity can be applied to the prefent quef- 
tion. He aéts here in a cconftituent part of parliament. His 
confent toa bill is not fo much the exercife of any pofitive 
power, as the non-exercife of a negative power. ‘Lhe initia- 
tive, that is the power of putting the legiflature in motion u 
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the function of the other conftituent part of parliament, ‘To 
the King is referved only the tribunitial power, the power of 
negation, of rejecting what he does not approve.” This, how- 
ever, cannot be true, at leaft with refpect to all acts of le- 
giflation, for thofe of grace or pardon, can only be begun by 
the King, as money bills can only be commenced by the Com- 
mons. 

The fecond of thefe capacities is that which our Author in 
compliance with cuftom calls ‘a power of Jubsrdinate legiflation,’ 
though he thinks it fhould rather be termed * a@ power of dif- 
cretionary execution.’ This is the power of iffuing proclama- 
tions, which for certain ends and in certain cafes, is intrufted 
with the King ;—and no aét of his, in this capacity can, 
according to our Author, be applied to the prefent queftion. 

The third capacity i$ that in which the King grants a ca- 
pitulation or makes a treaty, and as this is done without the 
concurrence of parliament, it is not done in his fupreme le- 
giflative capacity ; neither is it (according to our Author) in 
his fubordinate legiflative, nor his executive capacity; the act 
itfelf being of a very different nature; it being @ compaé in 
which the King plights the faith of the nation, to the obfere 
vance of that compact; and in this, according to our Author, 
‘he acts as fole agent, as fole reprefentative of the whole le- 
giflature.’—* This (adds he) certainly is the exercife of a very 
different power from thofe which are exerted in either of his 
other capacities. The capacity itfelf then is different; no 
name has been found for it, unlefs that general undefined one 
of prercgative. But though no name has been invented, the 
thing exifts, and ought to have aname; let us call it his pro- 
curatorial capacity.” When in this capacity ‘ he grantsa ca- 
pitulation, or makes a treaty, there is no conflict between 
different and contending branches of the fovereignty. It is 
in this capacity that our Author fuppofes the King to act in 
granting a charter to any of his fubjeéts, who may ‘ aflociate 
with the defign of peopling and cultivating a derelict country ; 
or of purchaling from the natives, or acquiring by fome other 
means, a tract of land thinly inhabited and ill cultivated.’ The 
charter granted in this cafe our Author maintains to be of the 
fame nature, as the grant of a capitulation. ‘ Both (fays he) 
are compaQ’s ; to both the faith of the nation is plighted.’ And 
he juftly obferves, that this faith fhould not be deemed lefs 
facred when plighted to fubjects, as an encouragement to un- 
dertakings of national utility, than when plighted to an ene- 
my. And from thence he infers, that the nation and parliament 
are irrevocably bound by thefe original grants or charters’ of 
the crown, as well as by capitulations, treaties, and other na- 
tional 
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tional compaéts, and that the powers and exemptions which 
they contain are what parliament cannot vacate. 

Seét. II]. contains an inquiry whether there be © any other 
principle in the Britifh conttitution to reftrain the operations 
of the whole body of the legiflature on the particular point of 
taxation.’ But in this our Author’s reafoning is much lefs fa. 
tisfa€tory than in the preceding.—The very eflence of pro. 
perty confifts in this, that the proprietor has an exclufive right 
to that fubftance, which conftituies his property, and it hag 
been therciore naturally inferred that this property cannot 
be taken. away without the owner’s confent: and upon this 
foundation, a diftinGtion has been made by Mr. Locke and other 
great authorities, between the power of legiflation and that of 
imrofing taxes ; a diftinCtion which feems neceflarily to arife 
out of the very eferce of property, and which is fupported not 
only by the laws of nature, but by the Englifh and other poli- 
tical conftitutions *. Our Author combats this diftinétion, 
and endeavours to reprobate all the good old opinions of our 
anceftors refpecling the origin, nature and rights of property; 
which he makes to arife from and depend folely upon the ‘wil 
of the legificture ; maintaining that only to be.a man’s property, 
which the laws have made fo—and that the impofition of a 
tax is only a partial repeal of the laws which before allowed 
an individual a certain extent of property, by which (repeal) 
his property is diminifhed in proportion to the amount of the 
tax impofed upon him.—-Th:s do€trine is, however, fo obvi- 
oufly weak, laboured and unjuft, that coming as it does from 
a writer of confiderable abilities, we are more than over con- 
firmed by it in the reality of the diftin€tion under confideration, 

To fupport this doctrine, and prove that taxes are not of the 
nature of gifts, as Englifhmen have at leaft always fondly con- 
fidered them, be recapitulates the feveral inftances that have 
been fo often recited, and fo often refuted, of particular per- 
fons and places in Great Britain, who are taxed without their 
confent; either not perceiving, or not being willing to admit, 
that it is unjuft to deny the exiftence of a great fundamental 
principle of the Englifh conftitution, becaute either from the 
alterations of time, or the occurrence of natural obftacles, the 
operation of this principle is not every where equally extenfive, 
—So much has, however, been written on this fubjeé, that 
any farther attention to it would become as tirefome to our 
Readers as to ourfelves. 


[The other parts of this performance will be confidered in our next.] B- 





* See our Review for March laft—article Taxation no Tyranny- 
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FOREIGN LITERATURE, 
Art. i. 
FRANCE. 


HE firft volume in 4to of the important work entitled, 

Les Trois Ages de la Monarchte Francoife, &c. i. e. The 
Three Ages of the French Monarchy, or, an Hiftorical, Political 
and Juridical Tablature of the French Monarchy during thefe three 
Pirisds, has appeared lately. It is preceded by a prelishinary 
difcourfe in five chapters. In the firft the Author illuftrates, 
from proper authority and matter of fact, the true notion of 
what is called droit public, or public and confittutional law; lays 
down the marks and characters, which diftinguifh it from the 
law of nations, political jurt{/prudence, and common law ; and points 
out its gcneral rules, and thofe which are peculiar to the conttie 
tutional jaw of France. In the fec:nd chapter he treats of the 
principle of national honour, and of the French nobility. In the 
third he gives an accurate account of the political conftitu- 
tion of tne ancient Gauls, of the authority of the Druids, of 
the prerogatives of the nights, and the rights of the people. 
Inthe fou th he defcribes the ftate of the ancient Franks in 
Germany and of their contracts of mortgage, and gives an ace 
count of their primitive conftitution in Gaul. In the fifth he 
has drawn up a concife, but accurate fummary of tne firft 
monuments of the public or contfticutional laws of the French, 
that is, of the Salte /aw, of the laws of the Vifigoths, Bour- 
guignons, and Alemans, together with the Capitularies and the 
ancient Formularies. 

This firft volume of the work contains an hbiftorical and po- 
litical view of the firft age of the French monarchy, and points 
out the nature and form of that government which took its 
rife from the incorporation of the Franks..with the Galloe 
Romans. Itis divided into three books, which treat of fove- 
reignty, perfons, and property. Under the article of /overeignty, 
the order of fucceflion, the prerogatives ef royalty, the con- 
dition of the queens and princes of the blood, &c. are amply 
difcuffled. Under the article of perfons we have a view of the 
fubjeéts, confidered as individuals, (i. e. as nobles, gentry, 
freemen, colonifis, ferfs and vaffals) or as united in communi- 
ties and corporations; and here the clergy, regular and fecu- 
lar, the authority of the pope, the jurifdiGtion and preten- 
fions of the bifhops, the canons that relate to the cuftoms, 
and affert the liberties, of the Gallican church, &c. are 
treated at large. Under the article of property, the nature 
of thofe pofleffions that took place among the Gauls under 
the Roman Emperors, and the changes that property under- 
went under the Franks, are particularly illuftrated. Th 
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The rife and progrefs of feudal policy in the fecond age of 
the French monarchy, and its abolition in the third, with all 
their confequences upon legiflation, government, property, 
and manners, wii] be treated in three fucceeding volumes. 

HW. Ejfai fur les Cometes en General, &c. i.e. An Effay on 
Comets in General, amd more efpecially on thofe, that may approach 
to the Earth’s Orbit, by M. Dionis pu Seyour, Countellor of 
Parliament, and Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
8vo. Paris. 1775. 

Superftition and aftrology formerly made ufe of comets to 
difturb the tranquillity and repofe of mankind, reprefenting 
thefe ftupendous bodics as big with the fate of empires, or, 
at beft, pregnant with difeafes, war, famine, and other cala. 
mities. When thefe fears fled before the dawn of philofophy, 
when Newton, unfolding the fyltem of the univerfe, had de- 
fcribed the laws by which the motions of the comets are di- 
rected, and Halley had carried the theory of his  illuftrious 
predecefior to a high degree of certitude and perfeétion, their 
difcoveries gave rife to a new kind of anxiety and apprehen- 
fen. it was feared, that fome.of the comets, which move in 
all directions through the different regions of our . planetary 
fyitem, might, fume time or other, meet with our earth in 
its Courfe ; and it was fuppofed, that fome rencounters of this 
kind may have already happened, and produced the revolutions 
of which the veftiges are to be found in feveral parts of our 
globe. Thus Whifton confidered the general flood as an in- 
undation produced by the tail of acomet, and fuppofed that 
the univerfal conflagration will be occafioned by the earth’s 
meeting with one of thofe bodies in its return from the fun, 
Maupertuis imagined, that the tails of comets, by mixing their 
exhalations with our atmofphere, might have a noxious influ 
ence upon the health of animals and upon the growth of 
plants; he farther apprehended that their attraction might, 
fome time or other, oblige our globe to change its orbit, 
and to revolve about one of them in the charaéter of a fatel- 
lite ; or at leaft expofe it to more violent viciffitudes of cold 
and heat than it experiences at prefent. All thefe terrors and 
apprehenfions were greatly increafed by a piece compofed by 
M. de la Lande, which, with his ufual oftentation, he puffed 
among his friends, and afterwards publifhed in the year 1773) 
under the title of Reflexions upon the Comets which may approach 
the Earth. The ladies and gentlemen to whom De la Lande 
had read his Refiexions before their publication, gave fuch .ac- 
counts of them in the circles of the beaux and belles at Paris, 
as fpread confternation and terror in feveral parts of the king- 
dom, And this was, no doubt, one of the circumftances, wer 
eng2ge 
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encaged M. Dionis pu Sejo 
vxeclient eflay, that we ina: envio eA the learned and 
The great defign of this work i 
Lande has left iamperfeet and + ag pe what De la 
ferent queftions relative to the comets that ie cites eee 
lobe, and to refolve thefe queftions, not b “A oe our 
foning, but by exact calculation.—T he A te ype rea- 
tains in reality a complete theory of comets is di ' Ay ont 
eleven fections. In the firft the ingenious ‘ : vided into 
the conditions and circumftances + gnats ut — down 
place before a comet can interfe& the earth’ peor arily take 
manner of refolving this fundamental proble Mes as 3 and his 
clear, but little fufceptible of abridgment a icious and 
that of all the comets, already known “ea _ has proved, 
which interfecéts exadily the earth’s orbit che a is none 
appeared in the years 837, 1618, 1680 dhe ye thofe that 
fo, were their elements a little altered ; ree ae 3 rg do 
that thefe elements are not invariable wad — known 
pofibility of their undergoing niaiies teateh on there is a 
49 that revolve about the fun. Ft Se ee 
n the fecond fection our 
not interfeéted the earth’s as Soe a a comet has 
quires into the changes it muft undergo in its pie aga ine 
der to interfect it at its fecond appearance 1 ns e, in or- 
ae progr this matter are anieuieanen 
and their refult- is, that of all the comets known t > 
is not any which (without fu wea rnc 
fically poffible, is os soap improbable) y aay ong ea 
enough the earth, todo it any real rs Lem pene 
any comets that moved in the plane of the e li anges 
would be different, and the danger to our gl “ iptic, the cafe 
but no fuch comets are yet come to our knot —- ersagehsy 
In the third fe€tion M. D. pu Sejour ro sel 
* a : aad from the earth’s orbit, at abtgietn cao 
e arc the comet defcri in i ant, 
that its diftance Ra ee So patiage ee the time 
em mae quantity, and the minimum dbtties amas ae 
€ proves, by an exact calculation, that if we fi ; 
diftance to be three millions ig , we fuppofe that 
mets that have approached aaa ae ceo a leven co- 
are the comets of 837, 1618, 1680, 17 hak gprs 
1770. ? » 1702, 1743, 1763, and 
After having difcufled the 
Satis weston mks anew Ree tianaace a comet may 
the following feétions, the relations i a 
itfelf, Thus, in the fourth feétio " wed bear to the earth 
that, at a given time, the earth nal a en ae 
a comet are refpeéctively, 
at 
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at certain given points of their orbits, he determines the 
time, during which thefe two bodies are at refpeétive dif. 
tances lefs than a given diftance, and the conditions which 
reduce that time to nothing, or render it of the greateft pof. 
fible duration. The velocity of the earth in its orbit, and 
the velocity of a comet, when it interfe&ts that orbit are 
well known, and from thence it will be eafy to perceive that 
the interval of time, in which the earth and the comet are 
at a refpective diftance (from each other) lefs than a given 
quantity, depends upon the angle, at which the orbit of the 
comet interfeéts that of the earth. A comet, for example, 
which moved in the fame direction with our globe, would 
continue evidently much longer at a diftance from the earth, 
Jefs than a given quantity, than if its courfe were in a direc. 
tion oppofite to that of the motion of our globe.—To give 
an idea of this time relative to all comets poffible, the Au. 
‘thor fuppofes a diftance of 130C0 leagues, and applies his cal. 
culations to feven comets, of which three are direét, three 
retrograde, and one is perpendicular to the earth’s orbit, and 
from thefe calculations be deduces a variety of interefting 
conclufions, for which we muft refer the curious reader to 
the work itfelf, confining ourfelves to this general obferva- 
tion, that in the moft favourable circumiftances, a comet can 
never be longer than 2 h. 32°, 2” at a diftance from the 
earth lefs than 13000 leagues.—It follows from hence, for 
our comfort, that the influence of comets upon the tides has 
nothing in it that can reafonably excite our fears; for it ap- 
pears from what M. D’Alembert has advanced in his Jngury 
into the Caufe of the Winds, that acomet, at the diftance of 
43000 leagues from our globe, and always vertical to the fame 
point of the earth, would employ 1o hours and 52 minutes 
to produce its full effeét upon the tides, and therefore its ef- 
feét in 2 hours, 32 minutes and 2 feconds cannot be con- 
fiderable or dangerous: befide, the comet, inftead of being 
ftationary, correfponds with great rapidity to the different parts 
of the globe, which muft diminifh its effe&t upon the waters 
of the ocean. ‘Thefe, and a variety of other confiderations 
appear to our Author as ftrong prefumptions againft what is 
often reported of the great ditorder in the tides produced by 
the action of comets. 

In the fifth fection M. Dionts pu Sgeyour lays down 
the principles on which we may calculate the probability, 
that at any inftant of time, a comet will be nearer the 
earth, than a given diftance. Our Author furmounts, in 4 
mafterly manner, the difficulties of a problem whofe folu- 
tion requires the niceft combinations, and terminates this 
fe€&tion by tome aftronomical obfervations, which fhew the in- 
fufficiency 
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whciency Of Whifton’s manner of accounting for the ge- 
geral deluge. 

After rcfolving the queftions that may be propofed, relative 
to the motion of a comet which pafles near the earth, 
our Author confiders and calculates the perturbations it un- 
dergoes in this pailage, in confequence of the reciprocal at- 
traction of thele two bodies; and this important fubject is 
treated in the remaining fections of this excellent eflay. . In 
the fixth fection he enters into fome preliminary inquiries, 
that are relative to the calculations which follow, and thefe 
calculations are conducted with uncommon depth and perfpi- 
cuity in the feventh fection ; but the abridgment of his reafon- 
ings on this part of his fubject would render them almoft unin- 
telligible. We fhall only obferve, that he refolves, in thefe 
feions, two interefting quettions ; fir/?, of all the comets known, 
which is the one that may approach the nearefi to our earth ?— 


fucondly, which is the comet, that, in faé?, has approached the 


naref? to our globe, and at what time did this phenomonen bap- 
pen ?—Our Author determines the firft of thefe queftions in 
favour of the comet of 1680, (which, according to Mr, Whif- 
ton, was the inftrumental caufe of the general flood) be- 
caufe the comet of 837, which, may poflibly come ftill nearer 
to our globe, has been calculated upon imperfect obfervae 
tions made in China inthe ninth century, fo that it is dif- 
ficult to build upon what we know of the elements of its 
orbit. As to the fecond queflion, he affirms, that of all the 
comets, known, that of 1770 approached the neareft, in faét, 
to the earth’s orbit. “This phenomenon happened the firft of 
July 1770, without any vifible alteration in the face of Na- 
ture, though our fituation then was the moft critical of any 
that the hiftory of aftronomy has tran{mitted tous. The fame 
calculations have perfuaded our learned Author, that the very 
comets that have excited the greateft terror on this glabe, have 
not been thofe which approached neareft to its orbit, but 
thofe whofe tails were the longeft, though many of thefe, and 
particularly the comet of 1€80, were at a very great diftance 
from the earth. M. Du Sreyour has alfo in this fection ex- 
amined the aflertion of Maupertuis relative to the poffibility or 
the earth’s motion being fo altered by the proximity of a 
comet, as to become a comet itfelf, and thus to be expofed 
to the terrible viciffitudes of heat and cold, that muft arife 
from the elliptical orbit of thefe bodies. He difpells all the 
apprehenfions of danger, that may arife from fuch a fuppo- 
fition, by learned calculations ; and fhews, among other things, 
thata comet, equal in mafs to the earth, and approaching 
(in the moft favourable time for its action) within 10,000 


leagues of our globe, would not augment the great axis of 
the 
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the earth’s orbit more than 0,00441, and of confequence would 
add no more than two days 10 hours and 16 minutes to the 
year,—a variation too inconfiderable to be of pernicious con. 
fequence. 

In the eighth and ninth fections, our Author difcufles the 
following interefting queftion: Whether the /atedlites of our 
folar fyftem may not have been originally comets, which 
turned round the fun; and what fort of curve thefe fatellites 
would defcribe, if the planets about which they revolve were, 
fuddenly, annihilated ? This queftion becomes particularly in- 
terefting by its engaging our Author to examine an an- 
cient opinion received among the Arcadians, as we learn from 
Ovid and Lucian, that the earth had been, for a long time, 
inhabited by their anceftors, before the exiftence of the moon, 
or, at leaft, before its appearance in our fyftem. Certain 
philofophers, ftruck with this tradition, and with the afpeé 
of the moon, which, when feen through a telefcope, feems 
only to exhibit the appearance of a body burnt by the fun, 
were induced to confider that planet as a comet which, in 
its paflage near our orbit, had acquired a new revolution, 
and was forced by the earth to become its fatellite. M. 
Dionis pu-SEjour refutes this hypothefis, and proves that 
a comet could not on any fuppofition, (neither on that of 
its lofing a part of its motion in the atmofphere of our globe, 
nor on that of its ftriking againft our earth in its courfe) ever 
revolve about our globe at the fame diftance and accordin 
tothe fame laws, that the moon does. He therefore looks 
upon it as demonftrable thet our moon never was a comet 
that revolved about the fun: and every thing, on the con- 
trary, in our folar fyftem, appears to him to carry the marks 
of a primitive order and arrangement, as ancient. as the uni- 
verfe. He thinks it almoft geometrically demonftrable, that 
the earth can neither acquire any new fatellite, nor become, 
itfelf, the fatellite of a comet. 

In the tenth fection M. Du Sejour points out, in a very 
learned and fatisfactory detail, the ufe and application of cer- 
tain equations (which he had before demonftrated)} in calcu- 
lating the apparent places of a comet from its elements or 
orbit {uppofed to be already known, and alfo in calculating its 
elements in confequence of its having been obferved in three 
places of its appearance. This Jatter problem was looked 
upon by Sir lfaac Newton as one of the moft difficult in the 
{cience of aftronomy, and the folution here attempted by our 
Author difcovers a profound knowledge of that {cience. 

In the eleventh and laft feAion our learned aftronomer gives 
an account of 63 comets, which have been obferved with a 
degree of accuracy fufficient to afcertain their orbits r F . 
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Ari& caltulation. This account exhibits not only the ele~ 
ments of thefe comets; the mames of the aftronomers who 
difcovered them, and of the conftellations through which they 
nafled, but alfo a compendious and entertaining hiftory of the 
fuperititious prejudices of mankind with refpect to thefe great 
bodies, and the terrors they infpired before their theory was 
known. In this account, we learn that it was certainly one 
and the fame comet which appeared in the years 1456, 15315 
1607, 1682 and 17593. that it was alfo moft probably the 
fame comet that appeared in 1264 and 1556; and that thofe of 
15325 1661, and 14790 are alfo'one comet. 

We muft here conclude our account of a work, which de- 
ferves undoubtedly to be placed among aftronomical produc- 
tions of the firft rank, and in which the very learned and 
ingenious Author has omitted nothing that has the leaft relae 
tion toward the general theory of comets. Accordingly the com- 
miflaries, who were appointed by the, Royal Academy of Sci- 
ences at Paris to examine this work, declare that it contains 
the moft complete theory of comets hitherto given, and that 
no geometrician has treated with fuch precifion and extent the 
effects of thefe ftupendous bodies, nor fubmitted to fuch an 
exact and rigorous calculation, the dangers with which they are 
fuppofed to menace our globe, as Mr. Dionis Du Seyour has 
done in this excellent performance. And, indeed, this work is 
juftly recommended for the double merit of having given new de- 
grees of improvement and perfection to the fcience of aftro- 
nomy, and of calming the fears and apprehenfions of man- 
kind, by fhewing that we have abfolutely little or nothing to 
fear from thofe flaming bodies which ignorance and fuperftition 
have often rendered fo terrible. 

_ Ill. Hiftoire Generale de ? Afie, de P Afrique, &8 del Amerique, 
&e. i, e. A General Hiflory of Afia, Africa, and America; con- 
taining Difcourfes on the Ancient Hi/tory of the Inhabitants of thefe 
Countries, their Modern Hiftory, and a Defeription of each Place ; 
with Remarks on the Natural Hiftory of thefe Nations, and Obfere 
vations on their Religion, Government, Cufloms, Morals, Cha- 
raters, and the State of Arts, Sciences, and Commerce, &c. by Mr. 
L.A. R. Paris. —We have now before us the thirteenth vo- 
lume of this important, inftructive, and entertaining work, in 
which are united almoft all the characters that render hiftory 
interefting, correétnefs and elegance of ftyle, an original fpi- 
rit of inveftigation and refearch, a happy method of combin- 
Ing and exhibiting facts, and an unufual folidity in the re- 
fexions to which they lead. This work, which was begun {e- 
veral years ago, has been carried on with affiduity, fpirit and 
fuccefs, The firft fix volumes appeared in 12mo, and in 4to, 
in the year 1770, and comprehended the hiftory of Japan, 
Rey. June, 1755. Na China, 
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China, India, and Perfia. The year following, the feventh, eighth, 
and ninth were publifhed, reser the Hiftory of Arabia, 
Egypt, and the ancient and modern Hiftory of the Ottoman 
Empire. The three {ucceeding volumes. appeared in 1773 and 
concluded the Afiatic and African hiftory. 

With the thirteenth volume now before us, commences the 
hiftory of America, a fubject treated by fuch a number of wri- 
ters (good, bad, and indifferent) within a few years paft, as no 
other part of the world can boaft of. The number of biff. 
vies, memoirs, remarks, obfervations, inquiries, &c. that have been 
Jately publifhed relative to the natural hiftory, the peopling, 
the conqueft, the laws, the Aterature, cuftoms, morals, and 
manners of America, would make a confiderable library,— 
Our Author coming after thefe writers, makes ufe of their 
materials, and cenfures their errors; this is the leaft we could 
expe&t from him. After fhewing evidently that fimilarity of 
cuftoms among different nations are no proofs at all of their 
having one common origin, and but ambiguous proofs of their 
fuppofed intercourfe at fome period, he gives his conjectures, 
with modefty, about the firft peopling of America, and con- 
cludes by acknowledging that he knows nothing of the mat- 
ter, any more than his brethren of the hiftorical quill. He 
proves againft the author of the Philofophical and Political Hif- 
tory of the European Settlements in the Indies, that the Americans 
are all of an olive colour, with a reddifh tinge, and afferts, 
that it is upon good grounds that the colour of the negroes, 
é&c. is attributed to the climate of Africa. He demonftrates 
againft the author of the Refearches. or Inquiries concerning the 
Americans. (Mr. Pau), . the exiftence of the Patagons, and at- 
tacks with vehemence the fyftem of that witty, felf-fuffi- 
cient and romantic author, relating to the genius and fa- 
culties of the Americans, and the natural produdtions of the 
foil, which the Jnguirer degrades with the moft ftriking fpi- 
rit of exaggeration. The confiderations of our Author on the 
inftitutions, policy, luxury, and diftinétions of rank that took 
place in Mexico and Peru before their fubmiffion to the Spa- 
nifh yoke, prove alfo againft the writer, already mentioned, 
the ancient civilization of thofe countries. In the fecond part 
of this thirteenth volume, which treats of the difcovery 
and conqueft of thofe two vaft regions, we meet with dreadful 
{fcenes of barbarity and horror, well defcribed, all the con- 
fequences of that conqueft combined with judgment, and more 
efpecially its induence upon the characters, morals, commerce, 
opulence: and power of the Europeans, reprefented with pre- 
Cifion.— As foon as the fourteenth and fifteenth volumes of thefe 
€ntertaining works come to hand we fhall mention their con- 
tents. We have juft learned that the Author,. whefe name is 
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only marked by the initials, L. R, is the ingenious Abbé Ro~ 


BAUD. | 7 i. 
1V. The ingenious and eloquent, but too voluminous Mf, 


| Turrin, Author of a very bad Univerfal Hiflory, a yery’ 


ood Hiftory of the Prince of Condé, a tolerable Hiflory of Ma- 
fone, and of fome other literary productions and tranflations, 
commendable for ftyle and compofition, has publifhed at 
(Paris under the name of) London, in two vols. in 12mo., thé 
following work: Hiftoire d’Alcoran, o@ Pon decouvre le Sy/ieme 
Politique, &c. i e. A Aiiflory of the Alcoran, containing a Dif- 
avery of the Political and Religious Syftem of the Falfe Prophet, 
anit the Sources from which he drew his Scheme of Legiflation, De- 
dicated to the marquis de Miromenil.—Though we do not 
confider the religious and political fyftem of Mahomet as a 
fecret, yet we do not deny that it may be fufceptible of illuftra- 
tion by the difcovery of ancient records and monuments. hi- 
therto unknown; and we cannot but confider as curious and 
interefting, every rea/ illuftration of an event, that has pro- 
duced fuch {triking, expenfive and permanent confequences, as 
the eftablifhment of J/lamifm. Mr. Turpin’s book will 
convey no real illuftration to the learned or eyen to the half 
learned that they had not received before ; but it will prove both 
entertaining and inftructive to thofe that are little acquainted 
with the fubject. He feems to have confulted, (or at leaft to 
have followed thofe who have confulted) a good number of the 
almoft innumerable volumes, that have been publifhed con- 
cing the religious leziflation of the Arabians. He has, 
among other things, taken great pains to rectify the ideas vul- 
galy received concerning the Koran (which he calls the 4/- 
ran, we know not why, though we guefs) and its author, 
and to fhew, that it was not in giving countenance to fenfu- 
ility and licentioufnefs, that this falfe prophet gained fuch an 
amazing afcendant over the minds of men, but on the con- 
tary, by exhibiting, in his external conduct, an afpe& of 
aufterity—by prefcribing pains and mortifications to his fol- 
lowers, as the means of calming the tumults of appetite and 
nfe, and by expofing them to the obligations of a painful 
tircumcifion, to fatiguing pilgrimages through burning fands, 
indto multiplied ablutions, as the outward marks of internal 

purity, 7 
Mr. Turpin has.allowed himfelf the liberty of making fe- 
"tal digreffions from the thread of his hiftory, which amufe 
the reader, and, after having given a pretty accurate account 
of the fundamental principles of J/amifm, and defcribed the 
ticles of circumcifion, prayer, fafting, pilgrimages, marriage 
ad divorce, eunuchs, polygamy, conjugal cloifters, and the other 
ubjects which are treated in the Koren, he concludes his hif- 
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tory by paffing in review the natural and moral caufes, which 
gave weight and credit to the legiflation of Mahomet.—This 
work may be confidered as a /upplement to the author’s hiftory 
of that impoftor. 

V.° There is a laudable intention and a fund of obfervation 
and good fenfe vifible in the following treatife: De l’E/prit dy 
Gouvernement Economique par M. Boksnier DE L’Ormg, jj 
Paris chez Debure.—The French call Gouvernement Economique 
all that part of the internal adminiftration of a country that 
relates to police, agriculture, arts, manufactures, commerce, 
credit, finances, national revenue and riches, public loans, 
&c. and thefe different fubjects are treated here, in a fingle 
volume, with perfpicuity and precifion. 

VI. Les Ocuvres de M. de Saint Mare, &c. The works of 
Mr. de St. Mark, in one volume, large 8vo, adorned with cuts 
and the author’s portrait, and printed by Manory at Paris, 
form an elegant collection of poetical compofitions that are 
full of delicacy, fentiment, and grace, difcover a tafte for the 
beautiful and the decent, and breathe a fpirit of amorous ferifi- 
bility, unpolluted with the varnifhed turpitude of French gal- 
Jantry. This collection confifts of epiftles, anacreontic odes, 
tales, the lyric tragedy of Adele de Ponthieu, paftorals, and the 
difcourfe delivered by the Author at his reception in the ata- 
demy of Bourdeaux. His firft epiffle, the fubject of which is 
chivalry, recalls to the remembrance of his countrymen, the 
noble, frank, and virtuous manners that diftinguifhed ancient 
knighthood, when patriotifm, and an ardent, but pure attach- 
ment to the Fair, enlivened their tournaments, and animated 
their military exploits; when virtue was the principal charm 
of the fex, and when without it beauty loft all its power on 
the noble and the brave. This portraiture of ancient man- 
ners will prove, it is to be feared, but a ufelefs fatire on mo- 
dern French love, which is too generally fpeaking, compoled 
of fedution, inconftancy, and fenfuality. All the other pieces 
of this colle€tion have confiderable merit. 

VIE. The excellent Di@ionary of Natural Hiftory, publifhed 
at Paris by Mr. Valmont de Bonmarre, and which has pafled 
through feveral editions with univerfal applaufe, has encou- 
raged the Abbé FavarT pD’HERBIGNY to complete a branch 
that has hitherto been more or lefs defe&tive in almoft every 
work of this kind, we mean, that part of the animal world 
which comprehends the tefaceous kind, or fhell-fifh and hhells 
in general. It is well known, what a confiderable progrels 
the fcience of conchyliolgy has made, from the days of Pliny 
down to the prefent period; and the multitude of fhells that 
have been difcovered in the eaftern and weftern feas, on va 


rious coafts, and even in inland countries, has furnifhed rich 
materi 
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materials for the attention of the naturalifts in ranging, diftin- 
guifhing and clafling all thefe animals, whether terreftrial or 
aquatic. It is alfo certain, that the fhells preferved in the 
cabinets of the curious, not only exhibit various and fplen- 
did forms of the beauty and riches of nature, but are alfo 
ufeful as they affift naturalifts in inveftigating the nature and 
delineating the figures of this fpecies of reptiles, which are 
not expofed to obfervation nor fufceptible of examination, 
as other animals are. The lovers then of this branch of na- 
ral fcience will, no doubt, give a favourable reception to 
the Abbé FAvarr’s dictionary, which is comprifed in three 
yolumes, 8vo. and is thus entitled, Didtionnaire da’ Hiftoire Na- 
turelle qui concerne les Teflaceés, ou les Coguillages de mer, de terre 
& d’Eau douce, avec la Nomenclature, la Zoomorphofe &F les dif= 
ferens fyftemes de plufieurs celébres Naturaliftes, anciens SS mo- 
dernes, &c. i. 0. A Diétionary of Natural Hiftory relative to Tef- 
tactous Animals and Shells in general which are found in the Sea, 
in frefo Water, and elfewhere, with the Nomenclature, Zoography, 
and the different Sy/lems of feveral ancient and modern Naturalis : 
containing an accurate Defcription of the Figures of feveral of thefe 
Animals, of the Forms of their Shells, as alfo an indication of the 
Places where they are to be found, &c. Paris. 1775. This 
work has been communicated in MSS. to Meflrs. Guetard, 
a’ Aubenton, Adanfon, and Le Sage, members of the academy of 
kiences at Paris, as alfo to feveral other celebrated natura- 
lifts, who have honoured it with their approbation. 

VIII. Though the following publication contains but a 
fmall number of pages, yet its contents are too interefting to 
juftify our paffing over it in filence. Its title is Remede Eprouvé 
pour guertr radicalement le Cancer occulte  manifefle ou ulceré, &c. 
he. A Remedy for Cancers, whether concealed or external, whofe 
Efficacy has been. afcertained by Experience, by Meffire G. R. le 
Febyre de Saint Ild. ***. Paris. Printed by Lambert, rue. 
dela Harpe, 1775. The Author of this remedy, or at leaft 
of this pamphlet, has made a great variety of chymical expe- 
timents with a view to difcover the nature of the cancer. 
Among others having examined the ichor or matter that flows 
fom the open cancer in the cafes of two patients, he found 
that the matter of the one gave a red hue to the fyrup of 
violets, and that of the other a green to the fame fyrup; from 
whence he concludes that the examination of the wrus that 
«companies certain diforders is not always a fure direction 
with refpeét to the choice of remedies. Be that as it may, 
his remedy for the cancer is arfénic, and that taken inwardly. 
This is, ‘at leaft, one devil driving out another. However, 
M. Le Fepure pretends to modify the ferocity of this medi- 
fil demon with as much fuccefs as Van-Swieten has tempered 
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the corrofive-fublimate, and Stork the deadly influence of hem, 
Jock, Befides, our Author is not the firft phyfician who has 
given axenic as an internal remedy: facols adminiftered it in 
all fevers, and more eipecially in intermitting ones; and Pit. 
cairn, Zacutus Lujtanus, and feveral other celebrated prafi. 
tioness have employed it in the dyfentery. He is, indeed, the 
firft, who has uled it internally in the cure of cancers; for 
though Fallopius, Penot, Theodoric, Valefcus, and others made 
ufe of it as a topical application to cancerous ulcers, yet they 
only employed it as a cauftic and frequently mixed it with 
corrofive-fublimate. M. Le Ferure therefore, in his method, 
bas, at leaft, the merit of originality and invention, fince it 
is to. the /pecific virtue of arfenic that he attributes the cure of 
the cancer. He does not, indeed, tel] us what property of 
this mineral it is, that produces fuch a falutary effect, and he 
even thinks, that it is beyond the reach of the human under. 
ftanding, generally fpeaking, to explain the action or opera- 
tion of /peczfics, properly fo called: and as to his conjectures, 
on this head, he defigns to withhold them, until the efficacy 
of his remedy be afcertained by a ftill greater number of ex- 
periments than have yet been made. 

IX. Mr. Gounty continues, with fuccefs, his ancient and 
modern Hiftory of Phyfic and Phyficians, of which two fheets 
are publifhed every fortnight in 4to. under the following tite: 
Memoires Litteraires, Critiques, Philofophigues, Biographiques, 
Bibliographiques, pour fervir al’ Hificire ancienne &F moderne de Iq 
Medecine, a Paris chez Pire & Baftien Libraires. M. Gouin 
has been employed 15 years in preparing materials for this cu- 
sious and important work, in which the phyfician will find an 
interefting account of his predeceflors in the art of healing, of 
the tranfaétions of their lives, the fuccefs of their praétice, the 
honours they 1ceiyed, the diicaveries they made, and the works 
they compofed. 

t. Mr. Turpin (ecce iterum Crifpinus !) has affumed the 
character of the French Plutarch, in the following work, which 
may be confidered as 3 monument raifed to the glory of the il- 
luftrious men that have fhone in the French annals: La Frame 
illuftre ou le Plutarque Francois; contenant I Hiffaire des Generaux 
des Minifires §9 des Magifirats, par M. Turpin, vol. in 8v0 
a Paris, chez Lacombe. This work is to be publifhed in num- 
bers, monthly ; each number will] be adorned with the portrait 
of the perfon, whofe hiftory it contains, and a thisteenth num- 
ber will be annually publifhed (and. given gratis to fubfcribers) 
comprehending an account of the learned men and artifts, who 
were contemporary with the heroes or ftatefmen, whofe hiftory. 
has occupied the twelve numbers or the year preceding. We 
know not why Mr. Turpin begins his work with the great 
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men that adorned the reign of Lewis XV. unlefs he be fond of 
writing backward, or apprehenfive that the modern worthies 
would appear only like pigmies to the view of the Reader, whofe 
imagination had been {welling and glowing with the admira- 
tion excited by the Bourbons, the Montmorencies, the Bayards, 
the Colignis, 8c. He had a mind to place the moderns firft, 
that they might draw fome attention before the mind was oc- 
cupied by nobler objects. But this is not all: for we find a 
fort of a bull committed, at the entrance of this work, as the firft 
French hero exhibited to view is a Saxon, even the famous Mar- 
fhal De Saxe, who revered, feared, and repulied the Britifh 
legions at Fontenoy. Our Author perceived the incongruity 
of Frenchifying this hardy, nervous, brawny, valiant, and vic- 
torious German, and not willing to own that the fterility of 
the period at home fet him on recruiting abroad, he excufes him- 
felf in the following manner: ** Though Maurice Count de Saxe 
was born in a foreign country, yet France which HE ADOPTED 
(this rather makes France a Saxon lady, than Maurice a French- 
man,—the adoption coming from the wrong fide makes another 
bull) yet France, which he adopted and rendered vittorious has a 
right to infcribe his name in ber annals, and to count him ameng her 
heroes !—The country of a great man is that region which has been 
the theatre of bis glory.” This is a new {cheme of patriotic ge- 
nealogy. However that may be, the life of Marfhal Saxe is 
written in a manner that gives a promifing profpe& with refpec& 
to the merit of the work in general, ‘The anecdotes are in+ 
terefting, the reflexions often pertinent, and feldom trivial, and 
the ftyle is animated and elegant. Mr. Turpin feems, really, 
to have imbibed fome of the beft parts of the fpirit of Plutarch, 
his model. The fubfcribers to this work pay yearly 30 livres 
{about one pound and a half Englifh) for the thirteen numbers. 
XI. Annales du Regne de Marie Théerefe, Imperatrice Douariére, 
Reine de Hongrie 8 de Boheme, Fc. par M, Fromaceot, Prieur 
Commendataire, &c. in 4to and 8vo, This is one of thofe 
tinfel productions, of whofe demerit it is the duty’of a Re- 
viewer to inform the too credulous and unwary reader. The 
French journalifts have celebrated this infipid, frothy, mafs of 
adulation, which is fet down before the Queen, to whont it is 
dedicated, and which nothing but filial affection can hinder 
from turning her Majefty’s ftomach. : 
XII. We mentioned in our laft Review the important work 
of that celebrated botanift and naturalift, Mr. Bucuoz. The 
Copper-plates relative to that Work are publifhed quarterly, 
Each number contains hitherto 24 fheets: The ‘econd num- 
ber is now before us, and is entirely taken up with Chinefe 
rent of which the greateft part are, as yet, unknown in 
urope. One of thofe favourable circumftances, that rarely 
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happen, furnifhed Mr. Bucnoz with this curjous and ineftimable 
part of his vegetable treafure. A mifhionary, defirous of form. 
ing a complete collection of drawings of Chinefe plants, fhrubs, 
and trees, had recourfe, for that purpofe, during a long courfe 
of years, to all the botanical books of that country, to the mof 
learned phyficians, naturalifts, and botanifts of the cqurt, and 
adding all thefe helps to the fruits of his own obferyations, he 
employed able painters to draw the figures of the plants which 
came to his knowledge in thefe laborious refearches, and the 
work which he completed in confequence of all thefe affiftances 
is depofited in the Emperor’s library at Pekin., It is from this 
valuable collection, of which there are no copies exifting, not 
even in China, that Mr. Bucnoz has taken the drawings of the 


‘ Chinefe plants, contained in this fecond number, in the laft 


page of which he has engraven the names of thefe plants in Chi- 
nefe characters, fo that the curious may know how to procure 
them, if they be inclined to try them in a European foil. 

XIII. A metaphyfican, who holds a diftinguifhed rank among 
thofe who cultivate that branch of philofophy, has publifhed at 
Paris a work, entitled, De la Connoiffance de l'homme dans fonétre & 
dans fes rapports : i.e. Concerning the Knowledge of Man, confidered 
in bis Nature and in his Relations, by the Abbé JOANNET, Member 
of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Belles Letters of Nancy, 
2 vols. in 8vo. There is depth and perfpicuity in this work, 
and the Author feems to have digefted the beft writers on this 
interefting fubject. It is odd that man has been ftalking for 
near fix thoufand years on this globe, and remains yet un- 
known ; and it is ftill more odd that one man muft read the 
book of another to know what pafles within himfelf, . : 

XIV. Lettres & Reflexions fur la Fureur du feu: i.e. Let 
ters and Reflexions on the Paffion for Gaming, by Mr. Dusautx, 
Member of the Academy of Inferiptions and Belles Lettres, in 8vo. 
Paris, 1775. This book, which defcribes with all the powers 
of good fenfe, virtuous feeling, and benevolent zeal, the ab- 
furdity, the inhumanity, and the complicated horrors of the 
ignoble paffion for gaming, deferves to be tranflated into all 
languages. Jt contains reflexicns and facts that muft touch 
every ingenuous mind, and mutt alarm even the habitual game- 
fter, if his heart is not yet arrived at the very laft degree of 
profligacy and degradation. 

XV. Difcours fur Education prononcés au College Royal de 
Rouen, &c. i.e. Difcourfes upon Education, delivered in the Royal 
College at Reuan; to which are fubjoined, Reflexions upon Friend: 
frip, by Mr. AuGeR, Profeflor of Eloquence in that College, &c. 
in 12mo. Paris, 1775. Notwithftanding the innumerable 
treatifes which have been publifhed on this fubjeét, in all na- 
tions and languages, without any vifible change for the better 
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ia the practice of modern Mentors, or in the morals and manners 
of their pupils, thefe Difcourfes deferve to be read. They are 
compofed with fpirit, tafte, and judgment. They difcover a 
thorough acquaintance with the fubje&t, and a warm and welle 
directed zeal for the true happinefs of the rifing generation ; 
they are enriched with a variety of moral portraits, in which 
the Author has catched the manners living as they rife, and they 
are accompanied with notes. The Reflexions upon Friendfhip, 
fubjoined to thefe Difcourfes, are judicious, and difcover an exe 
tenlive knowledge of human nature and human life. 

N.B. For want of room we muft referve for a fucceeding num 
her, the literary news of Germany, Italy, Switzerland, &c. 





[To be continued Monthly. ] M 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U N E, 1775. A 


AMERICAN CONTROVERSY. 

Art. 18. 4 candid Examination of the mutual Claims of Great Bri- 
tain and the Colonies: With a Plan of Accommodation on. Contfti- 
tutional Principles. 8vo. 18. Richardfon and Urquhart, 1775. 

HIS pamphlet (imported from New York) has been advertifed 
as the produétion of Mr, Galloway, one of the Delegates (for 

Pennfylvania) in the late American congrefs; and we have other- 

wife fufficient authority not only to afcribe it to that gentlemen, but 

to coniider it as the effe¢t of illiberal motives and unworthy paflions. 

In this we are warranted, not only by facts of general notoriety, but 

by many indifcreet expreflions in the pamphlet itfelf. 

As fome extenuation, however, of Mr. Galloway’s mifcondué, it 
may be proper to remark that he was fent to the late Congrefs un- 
der impreflions of difguit at the lofs of his former popularity, and 
of envy for the applaufe beftowed on his rival antagonift Mr. Dicken- 
fon. And being emulous cf popular fame, he propofed a plan for 
eltablifhing a political union between Great Britain and the Colo- 
nies, by inftituting an American Houfe of Commons, to be affembled 
on that continent, with a right of confirming and rejecting all acts 
and grants of Parliament made to bind the Colonies. This plan, 
(which we gave at large in our Review for March) was not approved 
by the Congrefs; fome of whom thought it too great an innovation 
to be admitted by Parliament, and others were apprehenfive (with 
how much reafon we pretend not to determine) that the execution 
of it might be dangerous to the freedom of America. 

We are told by the Author, that ‘ this plan, read, and warmly fe- 
conded by feveral gentlemen of the firft abilities, after a long de- 
bate, was fo far approved as to be thought worthy of further confi- 
deration, and referred under a rule for that purpofe, by a majority 
of the Colonies. Under this promifing afpect of things, and an ex- 
pectation that the rule would have been regarded, or at leaft that 
fomething rational would take place to reconcile our unhappy dif- 
ferences, the member propofing it was weakly led to fign the non- 
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importation agreement; although he had uniformly oppofed it; but 
du this he was difappointed.— The meafures of independence and fedi. 
tion were {oon after preferred to thofe of harmony and liberty; and 
no arguments, however reafonable and juit, could prevail on a ma. 
jority of the Colonies to defert them. The refolve, plan, and rule 
feferring them to further confideration, fo inconfiftent with the mea. 
fares now refolved on, were expunged from the minutes ; with what 
view let America determine.’ 

The real truth, however, is, that one of the Author’s friends 
moyed to have the plan committed, which motion was rejected; and 
it was next moved that the plan might lie on the table to be taken 
up at any future day; this was granted ; but nothing being done in 
confequence thereof, it was refolved by a great majority in revifing 
the gninutes at the clofe of the fefiion, that the plan fhould be obli- 

,terated from the journals of the Congrefs.—This proceeding was 

highly refented by the Author, and co-operating with his former 
emotions of envy and difappointment, feems to have rendered him 
an enemy to thofe meafures which he had before folemnly bound 
himfelf and his conftituents to fupport and obferve. 

To reprobate the proceedings of the Congrefs, is, therefore, a prin- 
cipal object of the pamphlet under confideration ; and for this pur- 

fe the Author labours to maintain the unlimited fupremacy of Par- 

iament over all the dominions of the Crown, by arguments which 
have been often alleged, and fufficiently anfwered. 

' This part of the performance ought, for the fake of confiftency, 
to have been wholly fuppreffed. 

We have been authentically informed that, during the feffion of the 
Congrefs, Mr G——— ftrongly denied the right of Parliament to 
bind. the Colonies in any cafe whatever; alleging, as a principal 
foundation of Englifh liberty, that the People are entitled to partici- 
pate in the power of making thofe laws, and of impofing thofe taxes, 
by which they are bound: that the Colonies have no fuch participa- 
tion in the authority of Parliament ; and therefore that they could 
not be juftly bound by its acts, until they fhould be fecured in the 
privilege of affenting to, or diffenting from, the laws and pecuniary 
grants of parliament.— And as it was judged impratticable for the 
Colonies to fend reprefentatives to Great Britain, he from thefe pre- 
mifes inferred and fupported the expediency of his plan for affem- 
bling a diftin& Houfe of Reprefentatives in America, as an appens 
dage to the Britifh Houfe of Commons.—Every thing therefore which 
Mr. Galloway alleges in the pamphlet under confideration, to fup- 
port and juftify his plan of union, muft be incompatible with his 
doétrine of parliamentary fupremacy: for if the Britifh Parliament, 
as now conftituted, be competently qualified to exercife the powers 
of legiflation and taxation over all the dominions of the Crown, Mr. 


Galloway’s plan for compelling Great Britain, by a fufpenfion of. 


commerce, to allow Reprefentatives of the Colonies a right of fepa- 


nately. confirming or rejecting all aéts of Parliament extending to 
America, muft have been altogether indefenfible. So long however 


as-there was any hope that the Congrefs would adopt this plan, he 
was confeffedly ready to fupport all other meafures for diftretling the 
Britifh government, and refifting the acts of that Parliament whofe 
fupremacy 
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fupremacy he now inconfiftently maintains.—Such indeed is the ia- 
congruity of his prefent performance, that while he labours to refyte 
the claigys of the Colonies, and to afperfe the meafures of the Con- 
grefs, he fays (page 48) ‘ I do not differ from them in opinion that 
America has grievances, but I differ from them in the mode of ‘ob- 
taining redrefs.’—In fact, the Congrefs were fatisfied with aiking for 
a repeal of fuch aéts of Parliament made fince the laft war.as were 
thought grievous and oppreflive; but Mr, Galloway, in addition to 
a repeal of thefe acts, would have extorted from Great Britain fuch 
concefions as muit have difabled Parliament from ever pafling an- 
other act capable of binding the Colonies without the ‘diftin& con- 
fent of their Reprefentatives. This, certainly, would have been a new 
and important innovation. Whether it ought to have been afked, or 
whether if afked it would have been granted, are queftions which we 
pretend not to anfwer, though it feems undeniable that the views of 
the Congrefs were much more moderate than thofe of Mr. Galloway ; 
but for this moderation they are, in the pamphlet before us, grofsly 
calumniated, and reprefented as traiteroufly meditating to render 
the Colonies independent of the crown of Great Britain. A civil 
war is alfo predicted as an unavoidable confequence of their mea- 
{ures, and all its attendant horrors are difplayed with feeming plea- 
fure. * The unthinking, ignorant multitude, in the Eafi and Weft, 
(fays our Author) are arming againft the mother ftate, and the au- 
thority of government is filenced by the din of war. What think 
you, O my countrymen, what think you will be your condition, 
when you fhall fee the defigns of thefe men carried a little farther 
into execution ?—Companies of armed, but undifciplined men, 
headed by men unprincipled, travelling over your eftates, entering. 
your houfes—your caftles—and facred repofitories of fafety for all 
you hold dear and valuable—feizing your property, and carrying’ 
havock and devaftation wherever they tread—ravifhing your wives 
and daughters, and afterwards plunging the dagger into their, tender 
bofoms, while you are obliged to itand the fpeechlefs, the helplefs; 
fpectators, Tell me, oh! tell me—whether your hearts are fo ob- 
durate as to be prepared for fuch fhocking fcenes of confufion and 
death, And yet, believe me, this is.a real and not exaggerated 
picture of that diftrefs, into which the fchemes of thofe men, wha 
have aflumed the characters of your guardians, and dare to ftyle them- 
felves his Maje/ty’s moft loyal Jubje@s, will inevitably plunge you, un- 
lefs you oppofe them with all the fortitude which reafon and virtue 
can in{pire.’ . 
But whatever reality there may be in this elegant, /ublime, and pa- 
thetic defcription of the approaching diftrefs of America, it furely 
may be doubted whether that diftrefs would have been more tole- 
rable if the Colonies, inftead of contending only for a repeal of. cer- 
tain aéts of Parliament, had, as an additional obje&t of contention, 
adopted Mr. Galloway’s plan, and perfifted in compelling Great 
Britain to comply with it. We cannot therefore admit this to be 
‘‘ A candid Examination of the mutua} Claims of Great Britain and: 
the Colonies.”—It feems to have been dictated by paflions which cer- 
tainly ought not to have been indulged, and which, in a, liberal’ 
mind, 
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mind, juftly impreffed with a fenfe of the obligations due to thofe who 

had invefted him with a public and important truft, would not have 

been 2 moment entertained. BR... t. 

Art. 19. The Addrefs of the People of Great Bfitain to the Inhabi- 
tants of America. 8vo. 1s. Cadell. 1775. 

This Addrefs is faid, and believed, to have been written by Sir 
J.D. and printed at the public expence, to be diftributed in Ame- 
rica, where the greateft part of a large impreflion has been fent ap. 
parently to co-operate with a late conciliatory refolution of the Houfe 
of Commons. It is replete with expreffions of tender affection for 
the inhabitants of the Colonies, and paints the meaftres and inten- 
tions of government toward them, in the fofteft and moft pleafing 
colours. 

The Writer firft endeavours to difcourage the Colonifts from all 
hope of fuccefs in oppofing either the arms or the trade of Great 
Britain ; and afterwards labours to footh them from ‘ projects of war, 
or of fufpenfion of commerce,’ by explaining away fome of the grie« 
vances of which they have complained, and by promifing that others 
fhali foon be redrefled * by fome great a& of frate.”—* If, (fays the 
Author) you appeal to the rights of human Nature, and the great 
interefts of fociety, we bow to thofe your facred protectors. We can 
find no line between the ufe and abufe of taxing you without the conjent of 
your own Afimblies, We revere the Prince on the throne, and know 
our liberties to be fafe in his hands; but we cannot be certain of a 
fucceffion of royal virtue in all ages to come ; and we can anticipate 
occafions when a Prince may, even by means of Parliament, venture 
to do things which he would not have ventured upon by himfelf ; as 
Tiberius by his fenates did what Nero dared not to do by his guards, 
In fuch a cafe, though charters, practice, ftatutes, and even equi- 
table confideration, warrant us to retain the exercife of the power 
of taxation over you, we defire to throw it from us, as unworthy of 
ou to he febjeé to, and of us to poffefs. We will not degrade you, 

caufe in your exa]tation our own is involved ; we defire only to be 
fecured that you will yourfelves make provifion for your own fafety 
and defence. If this has not been done fooner, the fault was your 
own. You connected your claim of not being taxed with fo many 
other claims, that it became impoflible for us'to make the concef- 
fion which we wifhed, from the danger of its being made a prece- 
dent for extorting other conceflions, to which we could not yield 
without doing a mifchief even to thofe who claimed them. 

‘ It has been the fortune, perhaps the peculiar one of Britain, 
that from apparent mifchiefs real good has arifen ; and convulfions, 
terrifying at firft, have only paved the way for preventing their re- 
turn. From the late differences, it is the fault of us both if we do 
not derive future agreement. That agreement is beft to be infured 
by fome great act of fiate, which, on the principles of mutual de- 
pendence, fhall form a fyftem of common intereft and happinefs, 
and remove, as far as human wifdom can look forward, the proba- 
bility of future differences. Whether your Affemblies fhall, in a 
conftitutional way, make the firft advance to Parliament to effectuate 
that meafure, or Parliament fhall make the firft advance to you, by 
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fending a parliamentary commiffion to America, is immaterial: the 
firft honour will belong to the party which fhall firft fcorn punétilio 
in fo noble a caufe.’ 

The other fubje&ts of complaint from the Colonies are next con- 
fidered, under three heads: ‘ The firft of them (fays the Writer) 
arifes from the reftraints laid by the regulations of Parliament upon 
your trade and manufattures for the advantage of ours.’ His repre- 
fentations on this head are foothingly fallacious, but they terminate 
with this juft obfervation that ‘ it will not be dificult for merchants 
on both fides to fuggeft favours which we ought not to refufe to you, 
and limitations which you ought-not to refufe to us, and we pray 
for fome great and liberal commercial arrangement which may re- 
main a monument that though there was once there was but once 
the appearance of a quarrel between Great Britain and her Colonies. 

‘ The next ground of your complaint (continues he) in point of 
confequence, is, that the King and Parliament interfere in other 
objeéts of your internal legiflation, new model your affemblies, and 
alter your charters. Here again (fays he) it will be your own fault 
if, in adjufting the terms of the act of ftate we have mentioned, order 
fhall not arife out of diforder, and a great judicial and legiflative ar- 
rangement accompany a commercial one.’ ‘ If you fufpe& us, 
{adds he) appoint your own Judges, pay them your own falaries, or 
fhare the appointment and payment with the Crown. To us thefe 
points are immaterial! ; but let your Judges be for life, with incomes 
fuited to their flations, and in their independence your Own will be 
fecured. ) 

‘When you fhall thus have obtained a regular adminiftration of 
law, police, ‘and government amongft you, we fhall not be afraid of 
your holding your eftates and trade, and we the debts due to us 
out of both, by the uncertain tenure of chance, or of democratical 
anarchy, which is worfe than chance; and we fhall have little oc- 
cafion to interfere in your internal, judicial, or legiflative arrange- 
ments. ‘The great rule, which you do not difpute, that your laws 
are not to be incompatible with the law of England, and that the 
crown has or ought to have a negative upon the bills of your af- 
femblies, in the fame way that it has upon the bills of our Lords 
and Commons, will fecure us fufficiently againft innovations. 

‘ The only remaining general fubjeé& of conteft, fo far as we can fee, 
is the power of the crown to fend troops amongft you without confent 
of your affemblies. Perhaps-even this delicate poiat might be ad- 
jufted. For you have as much an intereft to be defended, as we 
have to defend you. On your part it might be yielded, that a cer- 
tain number of Britifh forces fhould be fupported in America with- 
out confent of the affemblies, and on ours, that no more fhould be 
fent except in times of war or actual rebellion. 

‘ If thefe great commercial, judicial, legiflative, and military ar- 
rangements were agreed upon, we might leave the provifion for 
them to yourfelves ; or at leaft be contented with a ftanding revenue 
to be now afcertained between your affemblies and parliament. For 
though we give’ sp the difgraceful and odious privilege of taxing 
you, you cannot be ignorant that you muft eftablifh revenues, as all 
other countries do, to fupport your eftablifhments. 
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‘ The deluded amongft you think that we affume airs of fupe. 
riority Over you even where they are needlefs. Far from it; every 
hondur of this country is open to you. We fhould even be happy 
to fee you afk the eftablifhment of a sommaet and of ranks amon 
cai, that your fpirits might not only be inflamed by the love 
of liberty, but exalted by the love of family. The whole hiftory 
of mankind prefents not a itate of fociety, notwithitanding all the 
imperfections it is charged with, fo fraught with liberty, fafety, 
wealth, and honour, as that of England is. Approach to it, fly not 
from it, All human kind envy it. Rejeé not, you, what others 
ray fer from heaven.’ 

With fuch Jentiments of kinduefs in our breafts (to ufe the Author’s 
own words) toward the Colonifts, is it not ftrange that we are plung- 
ing into the calamities of a civil war? If then ‘ fentiments of 
kindnefs’ were really entertained, might they not at leaft have {fg 
far prevailed as to have fufpended thofe armaments and {fevere re- 
ftraining acts which have been lately difpatched to America, until 
fufficient time had been allowed for negociating the terms of this 
intended ‘ great aét of ftate?’— Will not the people of America fup- 
pofe a&ions to be more fubftantial and decifive evidences of our inten- 
tions than words ? And is it not likely that they may think the late 
meafures of government towards them incompatible with thofe * fen- 
timents of kindnefs’ which are here profeffed? If there be no delu- 
fion in this Addrefs, it muft follow that the Colonies may now expe& 
to obtain all the fubitantial provifions of the bill lately offered by 
Lord Chatham. But if this may be expected, why was that bill fo 
abruptly rejected ? Have the ‘ fentiments of kindnefs in our breafts’ 
only found admiffion fince that event ?—Thefe queftions will natu- 
rally occur in reflecting on the Addrefs before us, though fatisfac- 
tory anfwers to them are not very obvious. 

We mott ardently with for a reconciliation between the difcordant 
parts of the Britifh empire, and it would doubtlefs afford caufe of 
general fatisfaction to know that fuitable difpofitions for promoting 
it were prevalent, not only in the Colonies but in thofe who are in- 
trufted with the adminiftration of government in Great Britain. 
This however cannot be known from the profeflions and promifes 
contained in the prefent Addrefs, which, though they may have been 
made with the Minifter’s concurrence, depend only upon the autho- 
rity of a namelefs Writer, and may therefore never be verified. 

It is proper to remark that our Author, in replying to the Ame- 
rican complaints of grievances, appears fometimes ignorant of the 
truth, or unwilling to confefs it. Of this we fhall give an inftance 
from page 36, where he fays, ‘ But in defcribing the powers of this 
board of cuftoms, your Congrefs ought not to have faid in their ad- 
drefles to their Sovereign, and you, that ‘‘ the commifliouers of it 
are impowered to break open and enter houfes without the authority 
of any civil magiftrate, founded on legal information.” We are cer- 
tain that the board of cuftoms in America has no fuch power by law. 
We cannot think that their fuperiors here would direét them to af- 
fume it againft law. Wedo not believe they exercife it. But if we 
are miftaken, point out the offenders. The vengeance of an injures 
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Public will overtake them. But till you point out thefe, fay not thé 
offence obliquely upon-others who yoa know mutt be guiltlefs,? 
It is however true that not only the commiffioners but even ché in- 
ferior officers Of the cuftoms are, by his Majefty’s commiifion, autho- 
rized, without the warrant of any civil] magiftrate, or thé affifiancé 
of any peace officer, ‘ at any of their wi//s and pleafure, in the day- 
time, to exter and go into any warehoufe, fhop, cellar, or othet 
place where any goods, merchandize, or wares lie concealed, or aré 
fufpeced to lie concealed, &c.—and all and every the trunks, chefts, 
boxes, and pack, then and there found, to break open.’—If then the 
moft private repofitories of every American trader have not been 
broke open, it certainly is not becaufe thefe acts of violence are not 
authorized, but becaufe they cannot be committed without provoking 
refiftance. a =) 
Art. 20. The Speech of Edmund Burke, Efq; on moving bis ¥. 

folutions for conciliation with the Colonies, March 22d, 17756 40. 

2s. 6d. Dodfley. > 

After a fuitable exordium, and fome obfervations refpecting the 
meafures of government towards the colonies, the {fpeaker mentions 
that at the beginning of the late feflion, a worthy member (Mr, 
Rofe Fuller) lamenting the prefent ‘afpeét of our politics, had told 
him ‘things were come to fuch a pafs, that former methods of pro- 
ceeding in the houfe would be no longer tolerated; that the pub- 
lic tribunal (never too indulgent to a long and unfuceefsful oppo- 
ftion) would now fcrutinize our conduct with unufual feverity 5 
that the very viciflitudes and fhiftings of minifterial meafures. ine 
fead of convicting their authors of inconitancy and want of fyf- 
tem, would be taken as an occafion of charging us with a pre- 
determined difcontent which nothing could fatisty; whilft we ac- 
cufed every meafure of vigour as cruel, and every propofal of le- 
nity as weak and irrefolutie;—and that it would be expected that 
thofe who for many years had been aétive in fuch affairs, fhould 
thew that they had formed foine clear and decided idea of the prin- 
ciples of colony government; and were capable of drawing .out 
fomething like a platform of the ground which might be laid for 
future and permanent tranquillity.’ res 

The fpeaker profeffes to have felt the truth of this reprefenta- 
tion;—to have been fenfible of his own want of qualifications for 
the undertaking ; and con{cious how diiadvantageous it is to. ‘ hazard 
pee of government except from a feat of authority.’—* But, fays 
e, when I faw that anger and violence prevailed every day more 
and more; and that things were haftening towards an. incurable 
alienation of our colonies, I confefs my caution gave way:.I felt 
ro as one of thofe moments in which decorum yields to an higher 

uty.” 

Proceeding to an account of his propofal he fays, * The propos 
fition is peace. Not peace through the medium of war; noc peace 
to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and endlefs nego- 
Ciations ; not peace to arife out of univerfal difcord, fomented, from 
Principle, in all parts of the empire; not peace to depend on the 
juridical determination of perplexing queitions; og the preeife 
Marking the fhadowy boundaries of a complex government. It ig 
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fimple peace; fought in its natural courfe, and its ordinary haunts, 
—It is peace fought in the fpirit of peace; and laid in principles 
purely pacific. I propofe, by removing the ground of the differ. 
ence,.and by reftoring the former unfu/peing confidence of the colo 
mies in the mother country, to give permanent fatisfaftion to your 
people; and (far from a fcheme of ruling by difcord) to recon. 
cile them to each other in the fame act, and by the bond of the 
very fame intereft, which reconciles them to Britifh government.’ 

And, {peaking farther of his plan, he fays, ‘ it has nothing of the 
{plendor of the projet which has been lately laid upon your ta. 
ble by the noble lord in the blue ribband—it does not propofe to 
fill your lobby with fquabbling colony agents, who will require 
the interpofition of your mace at every inflant to keep peace amongit 
them. It does not inftitute a magnificent auction of finance, where 
‘captivated ‘provinces come to general ranfom, by bidding againg 
each other, until you * Anock down the hammer, and determine a 
proportion of payments, beyond all the powers of algebra to equa. 
lize and fettle.’ 

Here, however, we cannot butobferve, that if it was ever expe&ed 
that the colonies would thus eagerly outbid each other, in propo- 
fals for pecuniary contributions, according to the late conciliatory 
refolution moved by lord North, this expeétation is likely to end 
in difappointment, fince even in New York, where it was believed 
this propofal would be moft acceptable, the governor, by the una- 
nimous advice of his council, has declined calling an affembly 
(as he had been initruéted to do) to confider of the fame, froma 
full conviction, that it would be generally condemned and rejected. 

The fpeaker next proceeds to mention two capital leading quef- 
tions for parliamentary decifion, ‘firft whether you ought to con- 
cede, sal fecondly what your conceffion ought to be.’ On the firt 
of thefe he obferves, that the houfe from the propofition and re- 
eutry of the noble lord’s project, ‘ has declared conciliation admif- 
ible previous to any fubmiffion on the part of America. It has 
(continues he) even fhot a good deal beyond that mark, and has 
admitted, that the complaints of our former mode of exerting the 
right of taxation were not wholly unfounded. That right thus 
exercifed is allowed to have had fomething reprehenfible in it; 
fomething unwife, or fomething grievous ; fince in the midt of out 
heat and refentment, we of ourfelves have propofed a capital al- 
teration; and in order to get rid of what feemed fo very excep- 
tionable, have inftituted a mode that is altogether new; one that 
is indeed wholly alien from all the ancient methods and forms of 
parliament.’ 

Our ingenious orator alfo obferves, that in order to determine 
both the one and the other of thefe great queftions, it is necef- 
fary to confider diftin@tly the true nature of the peculiar circum- 
ftances of the obje€t which we have before us ; becaufe after all our 
ftruggle, whether we will or will not, we mu/ govern America ac- 
cording to that nature and thofe circumftances, and not according to 
our Own imaginations, or abftract ideas of right, &c. 
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* A flight impropriety : we have feen the hammer of an auCtioneer 
defcend, but we never faw one knocked down, 
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He therefore proceeds firft to confider ‘ the number of people in 
the colonies,’ and the rapid increafe of their population, from which 
he infers, * that no partial, narrow, contracted, pinched, occafional 
(item will be at all fuitable to fuch an object :’ an object not to 
be confidered as one of thofe minima which are out of the eye and 
confideration of the law; not a paltry éxcrefcence of the ftate; not 
, mean dependant who may be neglected with little damage, and 
provoked with little danger.” That we ought not in reafon to tri« 
fe with fo large a mafs of the interefts and feelings of mankind 3 
that we ‘could at notime do fo without guilt,’ and that we fhall 
‘not be able to do it long with impunity.’ 

He nextenters upon a detail of the comparative intreafé and 
importance of the commerce of the colonies, which he mention$ 
‘as out of all proportion beyond the numbers of the people.’ Here 
he ftates and compares different though not lefs firiking pe- 
riods, than thofe lately adduced by Mr. Glover.—And having 
reached the fummit of this great object, he fays, ‘it is good for 
ys to be here: we ftand where we have an immenfe view of 
what és and what zs paf. Clouds indeed and darknefs reft upon 
the future. Let us, however, before we defcend from this noble 
eminence reflect that this growth of national profperity has hap+ 
pened within the fhort period of the life of man, It has happened 
withia fixty eight years. There are thofe alive whofe memory 
might touch the two extremities.” Of thefe he inftances lord Bas 
thurft, and after fome elegant compliments; fappofes the angel of 
this aufpicious youth, in 1704 drawing up the curtain and unfold- 
ing the rifing glories of his country with this prediction, ‘* Young 
man, there is America—which at this day ferves for little more than 
toamufe you with flories of favage men, and uncouth manners ; 
yet thall before you tafte of death, fhew itfelf equal to the whole of 
that commerce which now attracts the envy of the world. Whatever 
England has been growing to by a progreffive increafe of improves 
ment, brought in by varieties of people, by fucceflion of civilizing 
conquefts and civilizing fettlements in a feries of feventeen hun- 
dred years, you fhall fee as much added to her by America in the 
courfe of a fingle hfe!’ ‘If this flate of his country had been fore-+ 
told to him, would it not require all the fanguine credulity of 
youth, and all the fervid glow of enthufiafm, to make him believe 
it? Fortunate man, he has lived to fee it! Fortunate indeed, if he 
ves to fee no:hing that fhall vary the profpe&t, and cloud the fete 
ting of his day ! 

Mr. Burke next confiders the Agriculture of America, and fays, 
‘for fome time paft the old world has been fed from the new. 
The fcarcity which you have felt, would have been a defolating fae 
mine ; if this child of your old age, with a true filial piety, with 
2 Roman charity, had not put the full breaft of its youthful exube- 
tance to the mouth of its exhaufted parent.’ 

Refpe&ting the hiftory of the colonies, and particularly the whole 
ifhery by the people of New England, he fays, ‘ whillft we follow 
them among the tumbling mountains of ice, and behold them pene- 
trating into the deepeft frozen recefles of Hudfon’s Bay, and Davis’s 
Streights, whilft we are looking for them beneath the artic cir- 
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cle, we hear that they have pierced into the oppofite region of po- 
Jar cold, that they are at the Antipodes, and engaged under the 
frozen ferpent of the fouth. Falkland Ifland, which feemed too re. 
mote and romantic an obje¢t for the grafp of national ambition, js 
but a flage and refting-place in the progrefs of their victorious in. 
duftry. Nor is the equinoétial heat more difcouraging to them, 
than the accumulated winter of both the poles. We know that 
whilft fome of them draw the line and firike the harpoon on the 
coaft of Africa, others run the longitude, and purfue their gigantic 
game along the coaft of Brazil. No fea but what is vexed by their 
fifheries. No climate that is not witnefs to their toils. Neither the 
perfeverance of Holland, nor the activity of France, nor the dex. 
trous and firm fagacity of Englith enterprize, ever carried this moft 
perilous mode of hardy induttry to the extent to which it has been 
pufhed by this recent people ; a people who are fill, as it were, but 
in the grifile, and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood. 
When I contemplate thefe things; when I know that the colonies 
in general owe little or nothing to any care of ours, and that they 
are not {queezed into this happy form by the conftraints of watch- 
ful and {fufpicious government, but that through a wife and falu. 
tary neglect, a generous nature has been fuffered to take her own 
way to perfection: when I reflect upon thefe effects, when I fee 
how profitable they have been to us, I feel all the pride of power 
fink, and all prefumption in the wifdom of human contrivances 
melt, and die away within me. My rigour relents. I pardon fome- 
thing to the fpirit of liberty.’ 

From the importance of America, the fpeaker obferves, that dif- 
ferent conclufions may be drawn.—That fome gentlemen will fay 
‘it is an object well worth fighting for. And certainly it is (adds 
he) if fighting a people be the beit way of gaining them.’—Force, 
however, he thinks, not only an odious but ‘a feeble infirument 
for preferving a people fo numerous, fo active, fo growing, fo fpi- 
rited, as this, in a profitable and fubordinate connexion with us.’ 
—He particularly ftates his objections againit force, on account of 
the temporary nature of its operation, the uncertainty of its fuc- 
cefs, and the injuries which it muft produce to the object we thus 
endeavour to preferve—and he particularly remarks on the temper 
and charatter of the colonifts, in which a love of freedom is faid to be 
the predominating feature, that marks and diftinguifhes the whole, 
and that has been derived from their defcent, form of government; 
religion, in the northern provinces; manners in the fouthern; edu- 
Cation ; and remotenefs of fituation from the firft mover of govern: 
ment.—With refpect to this fpirit of freedom or of ftubbornnefs, 
he thinks there are but three modes of proceeding—either to change 
‘that fpirit as inconvenient, by removing the caufes; to profecute it 
as criminal; or to comply with it as neceflary.—The firft of thefe 
he reprefents as hardly practicable, though fome have recommended 
the attempt, by endeavours to arreft the further progrefs of Ame- 
rican fettlements, and population; and particularly by ftopping all 
future grants of land from the crown—a narrow, illiberal and mil- 
chicvous expedient, to which a Jate American miniiter was ftrongly 
attached. ‘ But to this fcheme (fays the fpeaker) there are two ob- 
jections 5 
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jections ; the firft, that there is already fo much unfettled land in 
rivate hands, as to afford room for an immenfe future popula- 
tion, although the crown not only withheld its grants, but anni- 
hilated its foil. If this be the cafe, then the only effect of this ava- 
rice of defolation, this hoarding of a royal wildernefs, would be 
to raife the value of the poffeffions in the hands of the great private 
monopolifts, without any adequate check to the growing and alarm- 
ing mifchief of population. 

‘ But, if you ttopped your grants, what would be the confequence? 
The people would occupy without grants. ‘They have already fo 
occupied in many places. You cannot {tation garrifons in every part 
ofahefe deferts, If you drive the people from one place, they will catry 
on their annual tillage, and remove with their flocks and herds to 
another. Many of the people in the back fettlements are already 
little attached to particular fituations, Already they have topped 
the Apalachian mountains. From thence they behold before them 
an immenfe plain, one vatt, rich, level meadow ; a {quare of five 
hundred miles. Over this they would wander, without a poflibi- 
lity'of reftraint ; they would change their manners with the habits 
of their life; would foon forget a government, by which they 
were difowned; would become Hordes of Englifh ‘Tartars; and, 

uring down upon your unfortified frontiers a fierce and irrefift- 
ible cavalry, become mafters of your governors and your coun- 
fellors, your collectors and comptrollers, and of all the flaves that 
adhered tothem. Such would, and, in no long time, mutt be, 
the effect of attempting to forbid as a crime, and to fupprefs as 
an evil, the command and bleffing of Providence, * Increafe and 
Multiply.” Such would be the happy refult of an endeavour to 
' keep a8 a lair of wild beafts, that earth, which God, by an exe 
prefs charter, has given to the children of men, Far different, 
and furely much wifer, has been our policy hitherto. Hitherto 
we have invited our people by every kind of bounty, to fixed elta- 
blihments. We have invited the hufbandman, to look to autho- 
rity for his title. We have taught him pioufly to believe in the 
myfterious virtue of wax and parchment. We have thrown each 
trat of land, as it was peopled, into diftricts; that the rulin 
power fhould never be wholly out of fight. We have fettled all we 
could; and we have carefully attended every fettlement with go- 
- Vernment.’ 

With refpeé& to profecuting the fpirit of ftubbornnefs, in its 
overt acts, as criminal, he obferves, that there is a wide difference 
in reafon and policy between the mode of proceeding on the irre- 
gular conduct of individuals ‘ who difturb order within tle ftate, 
and the civil diffenfions which may from time to time, on great 
queftions, agitate the feveral communities which compofe a great 
empire. It looks to me, (fays he), to be narrow and pedantic to 
apply the ordinaty idea of criminal juftice, to this great public 
conteft. I do not know the method of drawing up an indi@ment 
againft an whole people. I cannot infult and ridicule the feelings 
Of millions of my fellow-creatures, as Sir Edward Coke infulted 
' one ex¢ellent individual (Sir Walter Rawleigh) at the bar. Iam 
not ripe to pafs fentence on the graveft public bodies, intrufted 
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with magiftracies of great authority and dignity, and charged with 
the fafety of their fellow-citizens, upon the very fame title that } 
am. I really think, that for wife men, this is not judicious ; for 
fober men, not decent; for minds tinctured with humanity, not 
mild and merciful.’ 

Rejecting, therefore, the two firft of thefe methods, as, either 
impracticable, or inexpedient, the fpeaker neceffarily adopts the 
laf; and prefuming conciliation and conceflion to be neceflary, he 
proceeds to confider ‘ of what nature the conceflion ought to be,’ 
But as this and other parts of the fpeech before us contain mat. 
ters worthy of particular notice, we hope it will not be thought im. 
proper to defer the conclufion of this article to our next. 3. 
Art. 21. Motions made in the Houfe of Commons, on Mon ay 

the 27th of March 1775. ‘Together with a Draught of a Letter 

of Requilition to the Colonies, 4to. Is. Almon. 

Thefe Motions, and the propofed Letter of Requifition, were the 
parts of an offered plan by Mr. Hartley, for rettoring the peace 
and affection, and commerce, formerly {ubfitting between the inha. 
bitants of Great Britain and of Britifh America —Two other plans 
had before been delivered, one by lord Chatham, (fee our Review 
for Feb. p. 179), and the other by Mr, Burke. —It would, however, 
be prefumptuous in us to decide refpecting their comparative mee 
rits—and therefore we fhall only obferve that the piece before us 
appears to have all the advantages of fimplicity; that it recurs to 
the fyftem of colonial government which was fo happily pra@ifed 
until the end of the lait war; and that it avoids the decifion of 
many claims and quettions, which have contributed to extend our 


prefent unhappy controverfy. B.- 8, 


Art. 22. An Appendix toa Leiter to Dr. Shebbeare. To which 
are added fome Obfervations on a Pamphlet intitled ‘* Taxation 
no Tyranny :” in which the Sophiltry of that Author’s reafonin 
is detected. By a Doctor of Laws. 8vo. 1s. 6d. Donaldfon. 
This Appendix to a former letter (fee our Review for Jan. p. 35) 

contains a fober defence of the Prefbytertans, and of the character 

of King William, againf the aiperfions of the writer to whom it is 
addrefled ; and likewife fome reflections on the late meafures of go- 
vernment refpecting the Colonies. ‘The Letter to the Author of 

‘ Taxation no Tyranny’ contains many pertinent obferyations upon 


the reprehenfible parts of that pamphlet, B..--8, 


Art. 23. The Reply of a Gentleman tn a fele& Scciety, upon the 
important Conteft Eeteveen Great Britain and America. 8v0. 1 Se 
Almon. 1775. 

We are told that the fociety in which this reply was delivered, 
¢onfifted of near fifty members.—That ‘ three fourths voted in fa- 
vour of America, among which majority above two thirds were 
gentlemen of the law ;’ and we are inclined to believe their deci- 
fion to have been juft, (however unauthorized and unimportant) as 
it feems probable that the reply before us contained more reafon 
and force of argument than any thing that was delivered on the con- 


trary fide of the queition. D.-- .. 0 
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Art. 24. American Independence the Intere/t and Glory of Great Bri- 
tain. A New Edition. ‘To which is added, a copious Appendix, 
containing two additional Letters to the Legiflature; a Letter to 
Edmund Burke, Efg; controverting his Principles of American 
Government. And a Poftfcript, containing new Arguments on 
the Subject ; a Draught of a Bill propofed to be brought into Par- 
liament for reftoring Peace and Harmony between Great Britain 
and Britifh America, and for perpetuating the fame. Together 
with the effential Materials for a propofed grand Britifh League 
and Confederacy, to be entered into bv Great Britain and all the 
States of Britifh America: The whole of which fhews beyond De- 
nial or Doubt, that by granting the Colonifts an anreftrained civil 
Freedom and /egiflative Independence, we may moft eftectually fe- 
cure their future commercial Dependence upon, and confequently 
fhall beft{ promote the Intereft, and fupport the Glory, of Great 
Britainsxe8vo. 2s. 6d. Wilkie. 1775. 

Of the former edition of this performance an account was given 
in our Review for November laft. Refpecting the Appendix, it may 
be proper to obferve, that in the letter to Mr, Burke our Author’s 
general opinions of the right of the Coloniits are applied in oppo- 
{ition to the arguments which had been alleged to fupport the Ame- 
rican Declaratory A&t. The propofed Bill for rendering the Colo- 
nies independent of the Jegiflative authority of Parliament is founded 
on thofe principles of which we before gave a general account; but 
the particular application of them in the ‘ draught’ before us well 
deferves confideration. The latter part of the Poflfcript contains 
feveral important additional propofals, refpecting the future admi- 
niftration of government in the’ feveral ftates, as parts of the pro- 
pofed * Grand Britifh League and Confederacy,’ among which we 
thal] extract the following : 

‘ And for the more effeftually preferving the future balance of 
power between all the ftates of that immenfe continent, might it not 
be expedient that the limits and boundaries of each, which they 
fhould never hereafter pafs, fhould be newly defined by the Grand 
Britith League and Confederacy ; and fome of their nominal interior 
boundaries now lying very far within the wildernefs, be changed for 
others at a nearer diftance ?—For the fame good purpofe and other 
apparent good reafons, might not the remainder of the wildernefs be 
partitioned out into certain determinate and limited tracts, according 
to foil and fituation; each of which fhould be confidered as the 
territory of fome future flate which in procefs of time might be 
therein direted. AndI would propofe that no interruption fhou!d 
be given to the growing of fuch new flates (other than every govern- 
ment has a right to give by wholefome laws within itfelf to prevent 
as fguch as may be a {pirit or practice of emigration ;) but that un- 
til the fettlers within any fuch partitioned tract of the wildernefs 
fhould be increafed and multiplied to the number of fifty thoufand 
fouls, they fhould be confidered as incapable of forming an indepen- 
dent political itate, and be fubject for the intermediate time to the 
government of Great Britain. But as foon as their numbers thau!d 
amount to fifty thoufand fouls as aforefaid, they fhould be entitled 
and’free to erect themfelves into an independent political flate, and 
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to conftitute for their own government fuch a legiflative power ag 
they fhould judge moft proper; provided only that they acknow- 
ledged the King of Great Britain as their lawful fovereign, that 
they made the proteftant faith the eftablifhed religion of the coun- 
try, and confented to become a party to the Grand Britith League 
and Confederacy. 

‘ During the fhort fpace of time indeed that remains of that winter’s 
day, to the evening of which we may hope io continue the defpotic 
lords of North America, thofe immenfe divisions of country we 
have affected to make by our charters and by act of parliament on 
a late memorable occafion, may, like all other arbitrary compen- 
diums, be convenient io us, fo long as we determine to concisue ar- 
bitrary rulers; or it might hereafter be favourable to the ambition 
of fome ene American ftate hungering to {wallow up its neighbours, 
to have its territory like that of the ambitious Catherine reachin 
from the falt ocean to the frefh water ‘cas in midland,-and thence 
to the falt ocean again quite acrofs the vaft continent; but in nei- 
ther cafe would it be defirable or good for the people of thofe couns 
tries, Nations are moft free and happy when their extremities are 
near enough to the vital feat of government to feel its pervading 
principle in its full warmth and activity, and by the fpring of their 
own re-action to pour into the heart again full-flowing tides of 
health, life, and vigour. On thefe principles I fhould wifh to fee the 
North American ftates arranged back to back like habitations ina 
well-built city, leaving thofe yet to rife into being to front the lakes 
and great rivers St. Lawrence and Miflifippi, as the prefent ones 
do the Atlantic fea, We have already enumerated in the fore- 
going draught for an a&t of parliament eighteen ftates already 
formed ; and by fuch a divifion of the remaining country by the 
grand confederacy as we have propofed, provifion might be made 
for the future gradual and quiet eftablifhment of nineteen more at 
leait, all of ample extent, and every one having a very confiderable 
frontier acceflible to fhipping and upon waters which are at this 
time navigated by the Britifh navy. Thus each of thefe numerous 
flates, by the fame means that would enable ic through commerce 
to become a refpectable member of the grand Britith confederacy, 
would be effectually fubje&t to the controul and influence of Great 
Britain, their common maritime prote¢tor and umpire, fo neceflary 
for preferving the harmony of the whole. According to this fyitem 
no ftate adjoining to the two great rivers fhould potiets the fhores 
on both fides ; as navigations of fuch magnitude and importance 
fhould be always boundaries and frontier.’ 

Our Author afterwards gives the names and boundaries of nine- 
teen American ftates, and he likewife prefixes a map of North Ame- 
rica, divided according to the plan thus propofed, D.-- 
Art. 25. The Speech of Lord Lyttelton, on a Motion made in 

the Houfe of Lords, for a Repeal of the Canada Bill, May 175 

1775. 8vo. 1s. Ridley. 

This {fpeech (which might have employed ten or twelve minutes 
in rehearfal) was intended as a reply to that delivered by lord Came 
den. in, fupport of his bill for repealing the Quebec act; and exe 
cepting a few corrections and amendments probably fnce ~“* 
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by the Speaker's oxun hand, it feems, as far as we can recolle&, to 
be a pretty exact tranfcript of what we heard delivered by the no- 
bie lord; which we then thought, and {till think, to have been no 
more than a pert fuperficial declamatory har angue, replete with con- 
fident general aflertions. unfupported by fact or argument: indeed 
jt extends to but a fmall number of the many ttrong chjeétions 
which had been urged againit the Quebec att by lord Camden, 
(probably becaufe they were not foréknown at the time when the 
{pecch was fiudied, and committed to memory) and is no more 
fiited to anfwer the numerous important reafons and truths deli« 


vered by his, lordfip, than a fly is qualified to vanquilh an ele- 


phant. B.---B, 


Art. 26. An yo r to the printed Speech of Edmund Burke, E/q; 
Spoken in the Heufe of Chaharsar April 19th, 1774. In which 
his Knowledge in Polity, Legiflature, Humankind, Hiflory, Com- 
merce and Finance is candid!y examined; his Arguments are 
fairly refuted ; the Conduct of Adminiftration is fully defended ; 
and his oratoric ‘Talents are clearly expofed to View. gto. 3s. Od. 
Evans. 1775: A 
Sume inaccuracies and redundancies of expreffion and metaphor 

in Mr Burke’s fpeech, are here eagerly fele¢tied and magnified with 

much feeming malevolence.x—Our Author does not, however, con- 
fine himielf to faults that really exift, for by ignorant or wiltul 
mifreprefentations he has created the appearance of many .others, 
and has generally interfperfed fo many flanderous invettives, coarfe 
witticifms, vulgar obfcene allufions, and fcandalous epichets, that 
exalted as he himielf has formerly been, his anfwer falls Jexeath all 
notice. 

Pots Tic at. B..- 

Art. 2 A Difceurfe on Hereditary Right. Written in the Year 

1913. By acelebrated Clergyman. @vo. 1s. Hay. 
Afcribed to Swift; and it is not unlike him. ‘The Writer's maia 
drift was to prove William III. an ufurper. 

Art. 28. The Debates and oe of the Britifb Houfe of Com- 
mons, Vols. X. and XI. 8vo. 108. 6d. Boards. Almon. 
‘Thefe volumes complete the sothetiion of Debatcs in the H. of 

C. from.:1742, to the end of the lait parliament, in 1774. See 

Monthly Review, vol. xlviii. p. 321. 

Art. 29. A Letter to fames Macpherfon, Efg. With an Addrefs 
to the Public, on his Hiftory of Great Brisain, and his O:iginal 
Papers. 4to. 6d. Almon. 1775. : 
Mr. Macpherfon’s late publications undoubtedly 2 afford much room 

for criticifm ; but this Author has been too haily to make the pro- 

per advantage of his fabjeét. Such of his remarks as are well 
founded, are fo obvious that they cannot have efcaped the atteution 
of every friend to the Revolution. We have fome doubt whether he 
has fairly read through Mr. Macpherfon’s Hittory and Papers. For 
ifhe had, we imagine that many thiags mutt have occurred to him, 
which have no place in the prefent tract. A more calm, judicious, 
and extenfive difcuffion of the matter would probably be acceptable 
to the Public. 
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NAVIGATION, &c. Ar 
Art. 30. An biftorical Account of all the Voyages round the IPor ig | 
performed by Englifh Navigators; including thofe lately under. | 


taken by Order of his prefent Majelty. ‘The Whole faithfully ey. he: 
tracted from the Journals of the Voyagers. Iluftrated with Maps, ex! 
Charts, and hiftorical Prints. 8vo. 4 Vols. al. 4s. unbound, jai 
Newbery. 1774- oe 
The Editor of this collection appears to be a man of judgment; an 


but as he has made uncommonly free with the original books from 

whence he has taken his materials (efpecially the voyages princed 

under the revifal of the late Dr. Hawkefworth) the booklellers look Al 
rather afkew at his work, and cry out Piracy !—Bur, from the glo. af 
rious uncertainty as well as mutability of the law, and efpecially from 

fome late Gothic decifions, literary thievery feems in a fair way to 

become, as Peachum fays, ‘‘ an 4one/? employment.” 














Art. 31. Voyages to the’ Southern Hemifphere; or, Nature ex- hu 
plored, &c. Containing the various important Difcoveries that . 
| are made by the Captains Byron, Watlis, Carteret, and Cook, 7 
ia : Mr. Banks, and Dr. Solander, 12mo. 3s. Sunagg. " 
, This voyager is alfo a pirate. ! a 
PosnTical. Ps 
Art. 32. Philofopbic Venus, an Ethic Epiftle, addreffed to a f 
) young Nobleman. With Notes and Illuftrations. 4to. 1s. 6 d, lo 
| Bew. 1775. 0% 
4 The Author’s account of himfelf : i 
‘ My mind, uncramp’d by mufty rules, to 
Ne’er delv’d for learned lumber in the {chools: os 
| o... 3a My fpirits gay, no rigid maxims feel, be 
4! Of ttoic virtue, or religious xeal* : y 
Bred on the town, in earliecit youth I view'd ti 
The goddefs Pleasure, our fublimetft good ; +} 
And while her path with feet untir'd I fought, S. 
Mark’'d how her joys might be refin’d by thought. er 
Saw too through life, in all the fcenes fhe gave, | a 
The wife her vot'ry, but the fool her flave. h 
This made me think; I edifyd by this; th 
t And counted Science as an aid to blifs. h 
t The rounds [ knew, and ev’ry nymph could trace, 

From vulgar Drury to fuperb King’s Place. i 
The matrons, too, their characters and ways, : . 
From Mother J-Mes, quite up to CHartorre H-yrs, C 
Hedge-Lane, and every porter houfe could tell, A 
And Bagaios all, from M-utrsy's to the Bell.’ h 
hus far we could decent/y quote, and the fpecimen will fuflice, . 
for the difcerning Reader ; who, if he feeks to become an adept in x 
the Pdilofophy of Lewadne/s, will fine the Author of this poem a maf- 1 
» ter in the icience. | | . 
* This libertine Bard feems to have no idea of a purer heaven 2 

than Mahomet’s paradife ; as to that future ftate of blifs which the 

-Chriflian religion prefents to our view, and: which he ftyles ‘ our 

* “*prieft- built heav’n,’ he frankly owns (p. 23) he has no ¢ zaje’ ” it. 

’ Fle 
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Ait. 33. Regatta; a Poem. Dedicated to the Right Hon, 
Thomas Lord Lyttelton. gto. 1s. Kearfly. 

The Reviewers prefent their compliments to Lord Lyttelton, They 
heartily congratulate his Lordfhip on the fuccefs of the late fplendid 
exhibition on the Thames; and they hope his Lordfhip will be fo 
Lind to the Author of the prefent poem, as to conititute him poet- 

‘laureat to the Regat/as; with a comfortable appointment of fack, 
and money for a new pair of breeches. 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 
Art. 34. Lediures to Londs Spiritual; or Advice to the Bifhops, 
_ concerning religious Articles, Tythes, and Church Power. With 
a Difcourie on Ridicule. By the Rev.Mr. James Murray, Author 
of ** Sermons to Affes,” &c, 8vo.. 3s. fewed. Hay. 1774. 
Thefe Lectures are written in the fame ftrain of freedom and 
humour with the Sermons to Affes +3; the Author of which has at 
length revealed himfelf. The lath of fatire is the proper weapon to 
be employed in the correction of fome kind of offences, efpecially 
when they come from thofe orders of men whom people-in general 
can no otherwife reach ; if it does not eradicate the evil, it may ex- 
pofe it, it may moderate or prevent all its baneful influence, and 
render even thofe who are immediately concerned afhamed, or fear: 
ful and cautious in the exertion of their power. How far the fol- 
lowing cenfure is juft, let every Reader determine; if it is falfe, the 
odium will fall on the Writer himfelf: fpeaking of the fpiritual 
courts, he fays, ‘ In thefe you reign like lions in their dens, and tear 
to pieces all who have the misfortune to fall under your power. Your 
courts refemble the fabled caftles of the giants, where nothing is to 
be feen but the fpoils cf victims devoured by your mercilefs hands.— 
Ye culprits, who have ever been within the walls of thefe inquifi- 
tions, fay, What help, what aid did you receive from the finger of 
the Bifhop ? Was not his little finger heavier than the loins of your 
Saviour, who is all mercy and goodnefs ? What do you think of his 
chancellor, pro¢tor, apparitors ? Saw you any mercy in their vifage, 
or clemency in their looks? Nay, nay; every one would look for 
his gain from his quarter, as long as you had a farthing, His Lord- 
fhip’s finger would not eafe your burden, nor nit'gate your fine, 
however grievous to be borne.’ 
yg Sober and intelligent people, both among the clergy and laity, 
,@e very fenfible that fpiritual courts have been grievous burdens, 
and that there is great room for reformation and amendment in the 
conftitution and orders of our Church. They may think that this 
Author deals in caricature, which fatire can hardly avoid, and that 
he pays little regard to complaifance and good manners ; but they 
will neverthelefs fee that he, together with many other writers on 
thefe fubjeéts, offers a great number of hints, which thofe who are 
lovers of truth and virtue, and have it in their power to remedy the . 
evils complained of, would do well to attend to, 





t See Rev. vol. xxxix. p. 100, and vol, xlv. p. 334. 
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Art. 35. 4 plain and fericus Exhortation to Prifeners, beth Debtors 


and Criminals, 1zmo. 3d. Rivington. 1775. 

Concife and well! calculated for the purpofe ; ; fave that the Writer 
takes for oranted that every debtor is fraudulent as well as ex. 
travagant, “when many an unfortunate man may be deprived of his 
liberty, without being either the one or the other. 


Art. 36. Hifforic Proof of the Doctrinal Calvinifm of the Chur 


of England, Including, among other Particulars, I. A brief Ac. 

count of fome eminent Perfons, famous for their Adoption of that 

Syftem, both before and (ince the Reformation ; more efpecially of 

our Englith Reformers, Martyrs, Prelates, and Univeriities ; with 

Specimens of their Teflimonies. HH. An incidental Review of the 

Rife and Progrefs of Arminianifm in England, under the Patron. 

age of Archbifhop Laud. By Auguftus Yoplady, A.B. 8vo, 

2 Vols. 108. Boards. Keith. 1774. 

This learned fcolding Author is a Top-Calvinif, and is outras 
geouily folicitous to cure us all of a Apiritual malady, called Armi- 
nianifm. or (which he fa\s is the right name) Van Harmini/m.—He 
might be move ulefully employed if he could cure the rheumatifn, 
which, at this moment, vexes the writer of the prefent arcicle more 
than all the i/ms that the two Doors ever fquabb.ed about. 

AFFAIRS of the East-[xp1a Company. 

Art. 37. Proceedings of the Governor and Council at Fort William, 
refpecting the Adminiftration of Juitice among the Natives in 
Bengal. 8vo 2s. 6d. Almon. 177>-. 

In Mr, Verelit’s ** Rife, Progre{s, and Prefent S:ate of the Englih 
Goverament in Bengal” that gentlema: 1 Offered fome very convincing 
reafons againit Forcing on the natives there, a fyitem of foreign laws, 
to the principles of which they were wholly ftrangers; and which 
muft operate to produce diitraction inftead of juitice, peace, and 
good government. It is therefore with fentible pleafure we find his 
ideas adopted by his fuccetior in that prehdency; and that inftead of 
impofing Englifl laws on Afiatics, proper meafures.are taken to re- 
form and fecure the due operation of their own. For as Mr. Hat 
ings writes from thence ‘ the people of this country do not require 
our aid to furnifh them with a rule for their conduct, or a ftandard 
for their property.” This is a curious traét, and may be confidered 


as a proper fupplement to Mr, Verelit’s valuable performance, N 
e 


MiIiscELLANEOUS, 

Art. 38. 4 circumflantial Account of the enfuing [now pa/?] Re- 
gatta; with an Introdu@ion, including a Defcription of a Venetian 
Regatta, anda Recommendation of fimilar Patriotic Exhibitions in 
this Country. &vo. ss. Bew. 

‘ The word Regatta,’ {ays the Author, ‘ fignifies @ fruggle for the 
majiery*. When any foreign prince, or nobleman of diltinction, 


» wigits Venice, it is cuftomary to entertain them with a regatta, or 
. § £@ving match on the Grand Canal.’ The Author defcribes one of 


thefe Venetian water-races on the authority, as he affures us, of a 





* Keyfler thinks the word regatta is derived from the Aurigatio, oF 
chariot-races of the Circenfian games. 
fpectat Ors ‘ 
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{peCtator :—we think we have feen the fame account in fome modera 
took of travels, We agree with this author in applauding fuch 

ublic recreations and amufements as have a tendency to excite in 
the people a manly emulation, and ft uggle for excellence, in thofe arts 
and exercifes which equally ferve to invigorate their bodies and their 
minds. 

Art. 39. Mér. Daniel Perreaw’s Narrative of his unhappy Cafe. 

Wherein every Tranfaction between Mrs. Rudd, his Brother, and 
himfelf, from the commencement of Mr. Daniel Perreau’s Con- 
nection with Mrs. Rudd, until the Time of his Trial, is moft truly 
and candidly laid before the Public; together with his Defence. 

Publifhed by Himsetr, 8vo. 2s. Evans, Strand. 

It is needlefs to fay more of this publication, than that it is ges 
nuine, and affords a memorable initance of the fatal effects of impro- 
per and impradent connexions. 

Art. 40. Additions to Lord Lyttelton’s Works: being two Effays 
from Common Senfe, and two Poems. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 

The fubje&is of the two papers now reprinted from the noted 
Weekly Eifayitt, entitled Common Senfe, who figured in the political 
world about thirty years ago, are the praifesof Glover's Leonidas, and 
the mifchiefs of a landing army. ‘I'he poems are, the well-known pro- 
logue to Thomfon’s Coriolanus, and the epilogue to Lillo’s Elmeric. 
Att. 41. Lhe Gentleman and Lady’s Companion in the Garden; or 

a Calendar, pointing cut what fhould be done every Month, in 

the Green-houfe, Flower, Fruit, and lhitchen-garden, Mizikin. 

is. Bell. 

This very little compendium, of four inches by three, is extremely 
well calculated for a little Matter or Mifs’s gardening book: and if 
the young gentlen.an or lady have a turn for fuch innocent and whole- 
fome amufement, they may find this companion a uicful one; as the 
rules here compreflea together, are all warranted by the writers of 
the more voluminous Calendars. 

Art. 42. 4 View of the principal Towns, Seats, Antiquities, and 
other remarkable Particulars in ree, Compiled from Mr. 
Hutchins’s Hifory of that County. 4to. 25. Od. No Book~ 
feller’s Name, : 

This appears to be fo pitiful a tranfcript of a few particulars from 
Mr. Hutchins’ work *, that we worder not at the bookfeller’s being 

‘afhamed to print his name at the bottom of the title. 

Art. 43. 4 Gentleman’s Tour through Monmouthfhire and 
Wales, in Juneand July, 1774. 8vv. 2s. 6d. Evans. 
Although anonymous, this Tour is unqueltionably genuine; it is 

faid to be the work of a Mr. Wynue, of Saliibury. 

The Author profeffes that he had no other view in the publication 

—— Tour, ‘than a delire of inducing his countrymen to confider 

Wales as aa object worthy attention.’ 

He oberves, that the romantic beauties of nature are fo fingular ° 
and extravagant, in the principality, particularly in the counties of 





* Of which, fee our account Rev. for January lait, 
Merioneth 
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Merioneth and Caernarvon, that they are fcarcely to be conceived 
by thofe who have confined their curiofity to the other parts of Great 
Britain.’ ' | 

‘ Notwithftanding this,’ he adds, ‘ the Welfh tour has been hi- 
therto ftrangely neglected; for, while the Englith roads are crowded 
with travelling parties of pleafure, the Welth are fo rarcly viiited, 
that the author did not meet with a fingle party, during his fix 
week’s journey through Wales,’ : 

This he accounts for, ‘ from the general prejudice which prevails, 
that the Welth roads are impracticable, the inns intolerable, and the 
people infolent and brutith.’ 

Mr. Wynne had the pleafure to find that this character of the 
yoads, and inns, and inhabitants of Wales, was not true. On the 
contrary, he ¢ aflures the Reader, that in the low level countries, 
the turnpikes are excellent ; that the mountainous roads are, in mott 
parts, as good as the nature of the country will admit; that the inns 
(with a few exceptions) are comfortable, and that the people are uni- 
verfally civil and obliging.’ 

This teftimony, we are perfuaded, is very jaft; the poor people in 
Wales are remarkably modeft and humble; and traveilers may al- 
ways purchafe their beft fervices in return for the fmalleft proofs of 
generofity * ; but this is the cafe in all poor countries. 

As Mr. W. had not vifited, by any means, the greateft part of the 
principality, the Englith reader who is totally unacquainted with 
Wales, will gain but an imperfect knowledge of the country, and of 
what is worthy of obfervation in it, from the perufal of this book; 
which is rather a fuperficial, though a well-intended, performance. 

he Author, indeed, exprefles his ‘ regret that he did not make 
his Tour more complete ;” being, it feems, ‘ now convinced that he 
omitted to fee many places, as well in the principality as in Mon- 
mouthfhire, which would have richly repaid his curiofity.? His apo- 
logy for this, is drawn from the ‘ little intelligence he could learn 
from former publications, and the trifling affiftance he could obtain 
from the natives.’ 

In what Mr. W, bas publifhed, however, the curious reader will 
find confiderable entertainment. He appears to be an intelligent ob- 
ferver, and by no means devoid of tafte; nor is his manner of writ- 
ing deftitute of vivaeity. 

Art. 44. The Happy Life: Or the Contented Man. With re- 
fleGtions on divers moral fubjeéts. A new tranflation from the 
French of M. de Vernage, D. D. canon of the royal church of Ste 

uintin. 12mo, 3s. Hinton. 

A colle&tion of pious precepts and refleions which afford little 
occafion of remark, excepting it be that many of them rather tend to 
qutetifm than to inculcate active virtue. We do not recolleét any far- 
mer tranflation of the work. 





* We are therefore at a lofs to conceive whence the prejudice 
againft them, which Mr. W. mentions, could arife. 
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art. 45+ 4n Apoligy for Mrs. Eugenia Stanhope, Editor of the 
farl of Chetterfield’s Letters, &c. By an Amateur du Bon Tone 
svo. 15 6d. Evans, &c. 
jronical. Mrs. Stanhope is here feverely, but not illiberally, cen- 

(red, for giving to the world a Sy/ffem of Education, of the moft per=- 

sicious tendency. The pamphlet abounds with juft ftrictures; and 

has by no means that catchpenny appearance which marks the ge- 
nerality of Our literary mufhrooms. 
ArTs and MANUFACTURES. 

Art. 46. The Art of Tanning and Currying Leather; with an 
account of all the different proceffes made ufe of in Europe and 
Afia for dying leather red and yellow. Colleé&ted and publifhed 
at the expence of the Dublia fociety. To which are added Mr. 
Phillipo’s method of dying the Turkey leather, as approved of by 
the Society for the encouragement of Arts, &c. and for which he 
had a reward of one hundred pounds, and ther gold medal for the 
fecret. t2mo 28 6d. fewed. Nourfe. 1774. 

This work, as the Editor informs us, has been publifhed by the 
direction, and at the expence of the Dublin Society, with a view to 
recover from its declining ftate, the leather manufacture of Ireland. 
To anfwer the Jaudable intention of the fociety, by giving every 
poflible information to the Irifh artift, the Editor has collected and 
arranged, the various methods practifed in different countries, in the 
feveral branches treated of; and has mentioned a great number of 
articles ufed in tanning as fubititutes for oak bark. But after all the 
methods and experiments which have been triev, we do not find that 
any country can produce leather equal to that manufactured in this 
kingdoms—Happy in the acquifition of every new article of com- 
merce, we have particular pleafure in informing our Readers, that 
the ingenious art of making and dying Morocco leather, which, but 
afew years fince, was entirely carried on abroad, is now eftablifhed 
and brought to great perfection in this country: for which the pub- 
lic is particularly obliged to Mr. Blake of Chifwick. 

NoveEtl 

Art. 47. The Adventures of a Corkfrew; in which, under the 
pleafing method of a Romance, the vices, follies, and manners 
of the prefent ‘age, are exhibited and fatirically delineated. In- 
terfperfed with ttriking anecdotes, characters, and actions, of per- 
fons in real life; all drawn to promote virtue, expofe vice, and 
laugh folly out of countenance, 1z2mo. 3:5. Bell. 

This corkfcrew is made of bad metal, ill tempered, and of coarfe 


manufacture. N ° 





SEP ERIE OES 


S ERM ON 6&. 


Hh 
» Concio ad Clerum habita Cantabrigia in Ecclef. 8. Marie die vi- 


cefimo odtavo Fun, 1774. A Sermon to the Clergy; at St. Mary, 
‘ Cambridge, june 28, 1774. ‘By William Gould, R. S, S. Rector 

of Stapleford Abbots, Effex. 4to. 6d. Beecroft. 

This difcourfe was delivered at the time of conferring the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity; We do not find that it has any peculiar refe- 
rence 
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rence to the clergy, but it may be ufefully confideted by them or any 
other perfons. ‘lhe fubjett of it is the celebrated prediction of the re. 
floration of the Jewith city and temple by Cyrus: The immediate 
text is Haiah xliv. 28. That faith of Cyrus, He is my fhepherd, and 
feall perform all my pleafure, even faying to Ferufalem. Thou foalt be 
built; and to the Temple, Thy foundation hall be laid. The aim of the 
preacher is to illuftrate the ieveral’ parts, and manifeit the accom- 
plifh:nent of this prophecy, which fo exprefsly points out Cyrus, and 
decrees him to a particular and remarkable ofiice, according to the 
computation of all chronologers, at leaft one hundred years before 
he was born. Thefe objects are very properly attended to in the 
prefent difcourfe, and all perfons, Jews and Gentiles, believers and 
unbelievers, are called to fee, and know, and underftand that the 
hand of the Lord hath done it, and the Holy One of Ifrael ere. 
ated it, Let us who believe, adds this Writer, rejoice, and tri- 
umphantly exclaim, that we have a fure word of prophecy, one in- 


vincible argument at leaft to confirm our faith in the holy fcriptures, i 
’ 
Il. Concio ad Clerum in Synodo Provinciali Cantuarienfis Provincia, ad 


D, Pauli, diexx°®. Fanuarii, A. D. mpcceixxv, &e. A Sermon 

preached to the Clergy in the Provincial fynod of Canterbury, by 

John Butler, LL. D. Archdeacon of Surry, Chaplain to the king, 

‘Lo which is added a fhort oration. 4to. 1s. Dodfley. 

We have read this performance with pleafure, particularly on ac. 
count of its charitable and chriftian fpirit. The Preacher has not 
neglected the opportunity, in the clofe of his difcourfe, of briefly 
extolling the Church of England; but it is done with moderation 
and candor, and we have no reafon from his Sermon to fuppofe that, 
when under certain reftrictions, he wifhes for its permanent fecurity 
and profperity, he is infenfible that fome alterations in its form and 
orders would be fo far from injuring its fafety, that they would con- 
tribute greatly toits glory. 

The text of this difcourfe is A&ts v. 38, 39. If this counfel or this 
ework be of men, it will come to nought; but if it be of God, ye cannot 
overthrow it, left hajly ye be found even to fight againft God: Which 
our Author regards as almoit a prophetic account of what hath fince 
happened ; the remarkable propagation and eftablifhment of Chri- 
ftianity, notwiftanding all the oppofition made to it by the powers 
of the world, In the progrefs of his Sermon, our Preacher takes par- 
ticular notice of the prefent ftate of the Jefuits, as illuftrating the 
firft part of his text. : 

The fhort oration annexed to the Sermon was exhibited on the 


_prefentation of Dr. Milles, prolocutor to the lower houfe of con- 
+ ?wocation, to the higher houfe; and here a ftroke is aimed at the pe- 


titioners for ecclefiaftical alterations :—for which we refer to thegg, 
Sermon at large. Bi, 


Hil. Lhe Expediency and Fitnefs of Things, confidered and exemplified, ina 
Sermon at Little Ayliffe itreet, Goodman’s fields, Feb. 22, 1775s 
at a time fet apart tor /eeking the Lord, &c. By William Dowars. 
Taken in fhort-hand by William Dalton, Sold by Harwood, 
Dalton and Lane, Leadenhall ftrect. 

| IV. Th 
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IV. The blefedne/s of dying in the Lord,—at the Weigh-houfein Little 
Eaft Cheap, on the death of the Rev. W. Langtord, D. D. who 
departed this life April 23, 1775, in the 71M year of his age. 
With Memoirs of his life and character. ‘To which is added, the 
fpeech at his interment. By Thomas Gibbons, D,D. 8vo. Od. 


Buckland, 
(The ref? of the Sermens hereafter.) 





CORRES PONODEN C €, 


Toth MoNTHLY REVIEWERS. 


é HE Author of the ‘* Imitations of the Characters of Theo- 

phraftus” having juft feen the confefedly bafty criticifm of the 
Monthly Reviewers, requeits to have his own reply inferted wnma- 
tilated; and this, he prefumes, will not be fcrupled, fince the Re- 
viewers appear to have been candid, and therefore will be glad that 
the objections which occurred to them may be removed. 

‘ The Author profeffes to be one of thofe who do not admire Le 
Bruyere, on whom the vanity of his nation conferred the title of the 
modern Theophrafius. His claim to merit on account of his Maurs 
de ce Siecle feems to be judicioufly and folidly refuted in Dr. Gally’s 
Effay on Charaeriftic Writing, fo often quoted in the prefent work. 
His Difcours fur Theophrafte was of no fort of ufe, becaufe deftitute 
of authorities: it will be found too, upon examination, to be incor- 
rect, and fuperficial, nay even fometimes totally unfupported by any 
good authority, and confequently jaye. A fevere cenfure on this 
Author was withdrawn whilft the bock was actually at the prefs; 
the reafon of which was, that it feemed unneceffary to a moft inge- 
nious and excellent friend of the prefent Author—he indulges the 
vanity of faying that that friend was Dr. Percy. 

‘ The Reviewers fhould not have faid that arcysoc, earned, is a mif- 
confirudlion. Many good lexicons indeed have it eloguens as well as 
dodus, in the former of which fenfes it is, perhaps properly, tran- 
flaied, A&ts xviii. 24; but Hefychius renders it dodfus only, as does 
Cruferius in the very place; to which interpretation the Author 
adhered. 

‘ The rendering aPirciyuss as sovwlas into defitute of xeal as of learz- 
ing, was doubtleis very inadequate; it was haftily expreffed at firit 
to avoid a periphrafis, and, though never-fatisfaCtory, was at laft 
overlooked as immaterial. 

‘ The Reviewers are guilty of an overfight with refpe& to the date 
it flands in the book gg and mot gg (fee pages iv, and xxix.) 

‘ The Author wéfbes the errors hinted at had been pointed out ; 
and as the Reviewers profefs to defire the fame thing, he reminds 
them that ‘* Of the manner in which thefe Imitations are executed we 
fhall only give two charaéers,” is not Englith.’ | 

In anfwer to the above letter (which, though longer than was ne- 
ceffary, we have indulged the Author with printing unmutilated)— 
we fhall obferve that, as fo capital a writer on the fame fubjeé as 
Bruyere was not fo much as mentioned by the Imitator, it was rea- 
fonable for us to fuppofe that he had not feen his book. With re- 
{pect to his merit, we are of an opinion quite different from this 
Writer. 
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Writer. He hada ftrong difcernment, a keen penetration into ths 
moral character, and was happy in his difcriminations. 

We have faid that rcysoc, learned, is a mifconftruction ; and what 
we have faid in this place, we maintain. ‘The paflage is Angeles’ 5 
faying to his grandfon, on Cicero: acyinc, w way Aoyiogy x: cs Dirorratlesc, 
He was an eloquent man, child, and a lover of his country. Now 
this Writer tranflates Acyioc, learned, inftead of eloquent, and alleges 
in his defence, the authority of lexicons, But the primary fenfe of 
Avysoc is, Expert in reafoning or argument, from Acyos, ratio; its cure 
rent fignification is eloquent, and becaufe a perfon can hardly be 
fuppofed to be fki\led in eloquence or argument without learning, 
in this diftant, impiicated fenfe, it fometimes is made to fignity 
learned. Yet, furely, its moft obvious fignification was moft appro- 
priated to Cicero; learning he had in common with many perfons 
in Rome, but eloquence was his charadecrific. No authority can 
juftify error, otherwife we might flatter the Writer by telling him 
that he has San/fovino, Dacier, and Bryant, in loco, on his fide; the 
firft rendering it do/to buomo, the fecond 4x /avant homme, and the 
laft dodtus homo, 

ADiATTiutess deftitute of zeal, he gives up; but wherefore does he 
fay it is immaterial ? Nothing, furely, that is unfeholar-like is im- 
material in an author. 

As to the overfight with refpeét to the date, viz. 95 for 99, and 
the error of our printer in omitting three words interlined in the 
MS. viz. * Asa f{pecimen,’ which rendered the fentence he quotes 
not Englifh, we might have been obliged to the Writer for pointing 
them out, had we not difcovered them ourfelves, As he feems to 
think it worth his wifhes, we shall gratify him by pointing out, in 
our turn, two or three of thofe pafiages i in his Imitations, which we. 
thought exceptionable on the review : 

P.6. And bites his handkerchief ix Aalf, 

To ftifle the pretended laugh. 
Here the language is miferably ftiffened for the fake of rhyme ; not 
is it much lefs fo in the following couplet : 
A plague upon you and a sew rope! 
You crowd the greatelt man in Europe. 
The whole wit of the following paffage is a woeful pun: 
*Tis plain the flatterer muit have got 
The length too of his patron’s foct ; 
For fhould his Lordfhip but try oa 
A pair of pumps, ’tis ten to one 
But he protefts, he never knew 
So neat a foot done juitice to. 

We are now only at the feventh page of the Emirations. tf the 
Author vifbes us to proceed, he will probably favour us with his re? 
queft in a iecond letter, 





k> Gray's Poems, &c. and Macpherfon’s late publications wall bs 
refumed in Our next. 
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